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IR EDWARD G REY ’S anxiously awaited state- 
ment on the recent Balkan negotiations really 
added nothing to our knowledge. He declined 

to defend himself against the criticisms which have been 
directed at him for his part in these affairs; but he 
pointed out that “ nothing but a decided and prepon- 
derating advantage for the Allies in the course of military 
events in Europe during the past few months would have 
enabled us to make the policy of Balkan union prevail 
over the opposite policy of bringing about a Balkan 
war.” That certainly seems to be the common sense of 
the position. It was too much to expect of the diplo- 
macy of the Allies that it could retrieve the failure of 
their military operations. As regards Greece, “it must 
be obvious,”’ Sir Edward Grey pointed out, “ that the 
interest of Greece and Servia is now one and in the long 
run they stand or fall together.” This is indeed so 
obvious that it seems hardly possible that it should 
scape the attention of any Government which King 
Constantine may choose to call into power. Greece 
cannot permanently remain neutral, however anxiously 
some of her leaders may desire her to do so. The force 
of concrete circumstances will be too strong for her. It 
is a question, as M. Venizelos said in the Greek Chamber 
last Monday, not of whether Greece will fight, but of 
when she will fight. Unfortunately it looks as if the 
answer will be that she will fight when it is too late to 
save her ally. 
* * * 

For the situation of Servia is quite desperate. Fighting 
on their own ground, the Servian armies might well be 
capable of offering a successful resistance to even greatly 
superior forces advancing southward across the Danube. 
But the Bulgarian attack on her flank makes her position 
practically hopeless. To prevent her capital city of 





Nish and the main railway line which runs through it 
falling into the hands of the enemy would be in the cir- 
cumstances an achievement amounting almost to a 
miracle. If the Allies could lend her immediate and 
really substantial help, the position would be very 
different. But it is to be feared that they cannot. The 
French and British landing at Salonica was intended to 
synchronise with the coming of the Greeks to the rescue 
of their ally. Deprived of that support, however, it is 
very doubtful whether our troops can be seriously em- 
ployed at all on Servia’s behalf unless or until large rein- 
forcements are forthcoming ; and that is a process which 
must necessarily take time. The fact nevertheless re- 
mains that almost the whole Balkan area is wonderfully 
suited by Nature for defensive operations, and it may be 
that even a comparatively small body of well equipped 
and trained Western troops will be able to achieve con- 
siderable things without running excessive risks. Much, 
perhaps, depends on exactly how “ benevolent " Greek 
neutrality is to be. 
* * * 


All recent news from the French front is good. The 
Allied offensive is making sure and solid progress. In 
Champagne especially the French have been meeting 
with continuous success. There has fresh 
dramatic advance, but what has been taken has prac- 
tically without exception been held, and the breach 
made last week in the German second line of defence 
near Tahure is being steadily widened and deepened. 
The German reports indicate that an intense and con- 
tinuous bombardment of their positions is being main- 
tained, which, since it cannot be mastered, renders 
their hold on certain salient points very precarious. 
A further German retirement along a considerable 
section of this Champagne front might evidently come 
at any time without greatly surprising the critics on 
At Vimy, south of Lens, too, the French 
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report -substantial progress, the immediate importance 
of which, however, it is difficult ito estimate without 
fuller information thanthas. been given us. 

* * * 

On the British front immediately to the north of Lens 
there is no marked advance, if any, to be recorded. It 
appears, however, that the bulk of the available German 
reserves have been concentrated on this section, and 
that the repulse of the counter-attack at the end of last 
week was an affair of quite first-class importance. 
Measured, indeed, by the German casualties—estimated 
at something like 25,000 or 30,000—the magnitude of 
this battle rivalled or exceeded that of the original 
British attack, and at the end of it Sir John French was 
able to report that not a man had got within forty yards 
of our trenches and that our own losses were trivial. 
For once in a way a certain amount of luck seems to 
have been on the side of the British in that the pre- 
liminary massing of the German reserves happened 
to coincide both in place and in time with a great 
concentration of our own artillery. The German divi- 
sions waiting to attack were thus subjected practically 
in the open to a bombardment against which even the 
deepest and best prepared cover would, to judge by past 
experience, have been an insufficient protection. We are 
not accustomed to pay very much attention to the mere 
repelling of attacks. It is a process we are rather 
inclined to take for granted. But in this case the news 
deserved a good deal more prominence than it got. 

* * * 

There seems little doubt that the attempt to stampede 
the Cabinet into a demand for Compulsory Service 
(‘‘ in-any capacity required ”’) is, after a pause of little 
over a fortnight, being renewed with energy and per- 
sistence. At the same time, in the absence of any sign 
of the “conscription of wealth,” the tide of working- 
class opposition to any compulsion that could be made 
use of to enforce service in the munition factories of 
private employers—the thousand “ controlled establish- 
ments ” for which Mr. Lloyd George still wants another 
couple of hundred thousand manual workers, but in 
which he will not enforce on the employers even a wage 
of a pound a week for every adult—is steadily rising. 
An important statement, authoritatively made by the 
Times, is that Lord Kitchener absolutely declines to 
declare either for or against compulsion. He claims 
that he is a soldier and not a statesman and that his 
business is merely to advise the Cabinet how much 
force is required to carry out the Cabinet's decisions on 
war policy ; it is not for him, unfamiliar with social and 
industrial conditions, to say how this force can best 
be obtained. This is good constitutionalism. It is 
not even for Lord Kitchener, as Secretary of State for 
War, to settle policy as to expeditions or campaigns, 
but to advise the Cabinet what force such and such a 
policy requires for success. But this is not to say, as 
is commonly asserted, that it is for Lord Kitchener to 
state his requirements and for the country to fulfil them. 
It is for the Cabinet and Parliament, when they learn 
what is the force required for a particular policy, to 
consider how that force can be obtained, and at what 
national cost. If the Cabinet concludes that the force 
required cannot be obtained except by means leading to 





national disaster, the Cabinet -naturally changes its 
views «as ‘to policy. Even the most powerful mation 
must:eut its coat according to its cléth. 

* * * 

The time has;perhaps come\wheniit would be well to 
point out that if ever the Cabinet as a whole should come 
to the conelusion that the possibilities of the present 
system of recruiting are really exhausted and that the 
reinforcements which are indispensable cannot be ob- 
tained by ordinary voluntary methods, it should not 
be impossible to find means of gaining almost all the 
advantages of crude legal compulsion whilst avoiding 
the most serious dangers connected with it. The 
objections of a certain section of voluntaryists would be 
met if compulsion were only applied for home service, 
leaving the troops thus raised to volunteer for foreign 
service if needed, after they were trained—which the 
great majority of them would doubtless do. But this, 
obviously, would not meet the most serious working- 
class objections which we have many times described. 
An alternative and perfectly feasible plan would be to 
set up on the basis of the National Register a complete 
system of universal service with the regular and public 
summoning of men by classes as required, with clearly 
defined principles of exemption and arrangements for 
the hearing of claims based thereon—with all the 
paraphernalia in short of a compulsory system, except 
the final powers of legal compulsion. Such a system 
would, we believe, secure practically all the men who 
would be secured by actual conscription and would do 
it with infinitely less friction. No doubt some people 
would ridicule such a plan, but they may be dismissed 
as persons who are ignorant of common psychology and 
do not understand the immense gulf which for most 
Englishmen yawns between the most stringent and 
searching form of moral compulsion and the compulsion 
that is backed by the criminal law. 

* * * 

Nothing, we are convinced, has done more to undermine 
the position of the Government in the country than the 
almost inconceivably foolish vagaries of its censorship. 
Sir John Simon’s disclaimer of responsibility cannot be 
accepted. Someone must be responsible to Parliament 
for what is one of the most important functions of a 
Government at war; and if it is not he, whois it? The 
Times informs us that Mr. Buchan’s tribute to the 
courage of the German troops was deleted by the 
* Censor” against the wish of the Generals on the spot. 
Sir John Simon assures us that his department had 
nothing to do with it. The conclusion is obvious enough 
that this sort of work is left to certain minor military 
personages, who are totally unqualified for such respon- 
sibility, but whose ‘ military” decisions the higher 
military authorities have no time to revise and the civil 
authorities no power. This explanation applies no 
doubt to most of the minor ineptitudes that are daily 
committed in the name of military necessity ; but it does 
not cover the case of such insults to the British public 
as the concealment of the loss of Hill 70 (twice captured 
apparently, but lost again after only a few hours), to 
which we referred last week. Here the highest authori- 
ties, either in the field or at home, must be directly re- 
sponsible ; and Parliament will be doing less than its 
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bare duty if it does not insist on this matter being 
probed to the bottom. We have submitted now for 
more than a year to as stupid and ineffective a censorship 
as can ever have existed in any country, and the only 
question is whether the damage it has done to the 
national reputation abroad is more serious than the 
damage to public confidence at home. It is surely time 
that the whole system was remodelled and subjected to 
intelligent civilian control. 
* * * 

We regret that, as we go to press, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer still makes no sign of remedying the 
grave injustice of his Income Tax proposals, under 
which those in receipt of £5,000 a year find their tax 
increased only by 27 per cent., whilst the 850,000 in 
receipt of between £160 and £600 a year will have their 
payments doubled, trebled or quadrupled. We can 
only repeat that a Cabinet which reduces the Abatement 
to 850,000 families of small incomes, whilst leaving its 
own Supertax without any increase whatever, commits 
a serious error of judgment, and exposes itself to con- 
tempt. It is not merely a question of the injustice— 
though that is gross enough—it is a question still more 
of sound financial policy. The most valuable service 
to the nation which Mr. McKenna, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, can perform is to check the vast amount 
of luxurious spending that is still going on. But instead 
of taking steps to that end he is placing the main burden 
on incomes which are spent almost wholly on neces- 
saries and letting large incomes escape with only a small 
increase. One concession, indeed, to the poor man 
Mr. McKenna made—amounting to £420,000, or little 
more than one-tenth of what he exacts by reducing the 
Abatement—by increasing the allowance for children 
under 16 from £20 to £25. This will reduce the tax 
payable by fathers of families (enjoying incomes of 
under £500) by between ten and forty shillings. 

* * * 

The final stages of the topsy-turvydom described as 
a republican revolution in China seem to be at hand. 
After less than four years’ existence the Chinese Re- 
public, it appears, is to become once more the Chinese 
Empire, with Yuan-Shi-Kai as the founder of a new 
dynasty. Curiously enough, it looks as if China had 
discovered a new expedient for constitutional revolution. 
The State Council, which has taken the place of the 
elected Parliament, has decreed the summoning of a 
special body in each of the twenty-eight provincial 
centres. These provincial committees, consisting in the 
aggregate of over two thousand notables, nominally 
elected by the people, are simultaneously to telegraph 
their votes for or against monarchy to the State Council 
at Pekin. The unanimity of the delegates elected under 
the influence of Yuan-Shi-Kai’s government is expected 
to equal that of the Napoleonic plébiscites. The device 
of a Parliament or State Convention meeting, not all 
together but in geographically scattered fragments, and 
deciding by an aggregate majority of the dispersed 
votes is, we believe, new to Constitutionalists. British 
Co-operators should be interested in it, as it is essen- 
tially the plan adopted for the delegate meetings of the 
English Co-operative Wholesale Society, which take 
place in half a dozen cities; and for the members’ 


meetings of the Woolwich and.some other large stores, 
which are held-im half a dozen different: districts. 
* * * 

In adopting the scheme of the Hindu University Bill, 
which has just passed the Viceroy’s Council, the Govern- 
ment of India has made a departure from the policy 
in regard to higher education which has. been in force 
for over half a century. The University is to be at 
Benares; its nucleus is the Central Hindu College, 
which for many years was under the direction of Mrs. 
Annie Besant, and an obligatory part of the curriculum 
will be the teaching of Hindu religion. Instead of 
drawing entirely from the surrounding region, as the 
established universities do, the new institution will 
recruit its students from all, India, but it will not be 
empowered to prescribe its own matriculation standard. 
Its schools will be open only to those who have matricu- 
lated at other universities or who hold the Government 
school-leaving certificate. The management will be in 
the hands of Hindus, and the governing bedy will 
consist almost entirely of non-officials. From this it 
might be inferred that the Government of India has 
accorded a very large measure of freedom to the new 
university ; but in point of fact a power of intervention 
almost unlimited is invested in the lieutenant-governor 
of the province, who, as the Education Minister rather 
ironically said in Council, will be close at hand, Un- 
doubtedly he will; and this is one of the reasons why 
the corresponding scheme for a Moslem University, 
which for a time went rapidly ahead, is not being 
pressed on. Indian princes have subscribed largely to 
the Hindu University, but the reform associations have 
been critical. Their attitude would seem to be justified 
by the fact that nominations to the staff are to be made 
in England by the same India Office board which appoints 
the members of the Indian Education Service. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: “*‘Some suggestive 
comments have been made in the Irish Press on the 
possibility of making a move, before the war is over, 
towards a settlement of Home Rule by consent. The 
Professor of Literature in Trinity College, Mr. Trench, 
and Dr. Bernard, the new Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin, have during the past few weeks hailed the ap- 
pearance in Ireland of a new spirit of toleration, and 
other Unionists in the South begin to repudiate the old 
antagonism. Dr. Bernard’s words acquired especial 
significance when subsequently he was elected Arch- 
bishop by his episcopal colleagues in preference to a 
candidate who had identified himself with the Belfast 
Covenanters. Though approving conciliatory talk, the 
Irish Times, the organ of the Southern Unionists, refuses 
to reopen the Irish question at the moment, on the 
ground that it would distract popular attention from 
the war; but the real difficulty in the way of a con- 
ference, or even of a friendly exchange of views, between 
Irishmen is the stubborn attitude of Belfast. The Ulster 
Division has, by the way—in fairness, the fact should 
be made known—gone to the Front ; and the remarks 
made on the occasion by its stay-at-home supporters 
were characteristic. It appears that the chief crime of 
the Germans is that they were engaged before the war 
broke out in intriguing with the Irish Nationalists !”’ 
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THE LEADERLESS OPPOSITION 
R ECENT events in the Near East have undeniably 


increased the difficulties and the gravity of 

the situation which we and our Allies have to 
deal with, though not perhaps quite to the extent that 
some people have been suggesting. Headlines about 
‘“‘Germany’s Threat to our Eastern Empire,” and maps 
with thick black arrow-pointed lines stretching from 
Berlin across the Balkans and Asia Minor through 
Mesopotamia and Persia to the gates of India, are, to say 
the least, a little ‘“‘ previous.” The 300,000—it is a 
maximum estimate—mixed German and Austrian troops 
under General Mackensen, who have crossed the Danube 
and reoccupied Belgrade, have a very long way to go 
before they can even come within sight of threatening 
any single British interest. Indeed, if it were not for 
our obligations to Servia there is no particular reason 
why we and the French should exercise ourselves to 
oppose the German adventure in this direction at all. 

We are, however, bound to help Servia, and that 
means that we must despatch to the Balkans a large 
force of men and munitions which might have otherwise 
been kept in reserve for use on the Western front. By 
that much the resources of General Joffre and Sir John 
French will be reduced, and since the Western Front 
is the decisive point where the issue of the war will 
eventually be settled, this is on the face of it to be 
regretted. But it is none the less fallacious to argue 
that the total of our obligations has thereby been 
increased and that special provision must accordingly 
be made to increase our resources by the amount which 
is being devoted to the new effort. There is no absolute 
standard of strength which must be maintained in 
France. It is all a question of the strength of our forces 
relative to the actual and potential strength of the 
forces with which the Germans can resist us. It may 
with a certain amount of truth be argued that we cannot 
afford to divert any men and guns from the main 
theatre, but the Germans are even less able to afford 
such a diversion. As the military correspondent of 
the Times pointed out on Monday: “ The quarter of 
a million men under Mackensen might have taken 
Rovno or Dvinsk or Riga, or . . . they might have 
carried out a strong counter-offensive in France.” 
Germany and Austria, that is to say, are diverting to 
the Balkans forces which are badly needed elsewhere. 
They may or may not be well-advised to do this, but 
the facts are beyond dispute. Germany is at this 
moment manifestly short (in comparison with her needs) 
both of men and of munitions on both her main fronts. 
We and the French, on the other hand, are able to take 
forces from reserves which we do not require to use at 
the moment, and probably would not in any event 
require to use for many months to come. 

We and our Allies are now, and failing some great 
and unexpected disaster we shall remain, in definitely 
superior force, and no lengthening of the front in the 
Balkans or elsewhere can alter that fact. In the view 
of many critics, indeed, it is to our advantage that the 
front should be lengthened as much as possible. Diver- 
sions of men to new areas, so long as they are approxi- 





mately equal on both sides, are, like the exchange of 
equal pieces in a game of chess, to the advantage of the 
side which has the more men left on the board. The 
analogy is no doubt misleading to a certain extent, 
since it takes no account of the danger of the separate 
forces being destroyed in detail by the side (in this case 
Germany) which can most easily move its men from one 
place to another and most rapidly concentrate its 
efforts at a given point. But provided adequate care 
be taken to avoid this obvious risk, we and our 
Allies have less than nothing to fear from a multiplica- 
tion of the areas of conflict. If the relative position is 
changed at all it is changed in our favour, always 
assuming that we do not send more men through 
Salonica than our enemies are sending across the Danube. 
If our forces, actual and prospective, were adequate to 
the task of beating the Germans before this new 
campaign was launched, they are no less adequate now. 

It appears, however, that the Balkan expedition is 
to be made the excuse for a new demand for con- 
scription in this country, and that at the same time an 
attack is to be pressed against the Foreign Office for its 
failure either to prevent Bulgaria joining our enemies 
or to induce Greece to join our friends. On the con- 
scription issue there is really nothing more to be said 
than that it stands exactly as it has stood for the past 
two months. The need for men is great, but no greater 
than it was. The need to maintain our foreign trade 
and to increase our output of equipment for the benefit 
of ourselves and of our Allies is no less. The ideal we 
have still to aim at is to enlist the greatest possible 
number of men who can be taken without seriously 
prejudicing our ability to fulfil the réle of banker to the 
Quadruple Entente. New commitments in Servia or 
elsewhere do not affect this problem in the slightest 
degree. To argue that an extra effort is due from us 
owing to the events of the past fortnight is to argue 
that something less than our maximum effort was due 
from us before. The question is, as it has always been, 
how we can most efficiently develop that maximum 
effort. It is a question upon which opinions may 
legitimately differ, and all we are concerned to point 
out here is that the arguments for or against the use of 
compulsion cannot be either weakened or strengthened 
by external events. The only thing which under 
present circumstances could bring a really new factor 
into the problem would be the definite success or failure 
of the new recruiting effort which is to be based on the 
information contained in the National Register. Apart 
from this the only real change that is taking place in 
connection with the issue is a change in a direction 
opposite to the wishes of the conscriptionist group. 
For every day it is becoming clearer that as the war 
goes on the importance of money and material resources 
as compared with that of men will become more and 
more decisive ; and that it will be not the last army corps 
but, as Mr. Lloyd George declared many months ago, 
the last hundred millions of cash or credit that will 
finally turn the scale. 

The attack on the Foreign Office derives strength 
from more than one source, but it is hardly likely, we 
imagine, to produce any very serious effect. It is not 
our concern to defend Sir Edward Grey’s administration, 
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and if it were we could not do it, for the simple reason 
that the necessary data are almost entirely lacking. 
The negotiations with Greece and Bulgaria may have 
been grossly mismanaged, but the fact that they have 
notably failed does not prove that or anything else. 
We do not know how far Sir Edward Grey has been 
able to pursue his own policy, or to what extent his 
hands have been tied in this matter (as, by the way, in 
that other matter of cotton) by the special and peculiar 
interests and requirements of Russia. What we do 
know is that the action both of Bulgaria and of Greece 
has been greatly influenced, if not wholly determined, 
by military events for which the Foreign Office as such 
has no responsibility whatever. The ablest diplomacy 
could not explain away the failure of the Allies in 
Poland and the Gallipoli Peninsula. As far as Bulgaria 
is concerned, it would appear that King Ferdinand is 
beyond the influence of any argument or persuasion 
save that of foree—which our Foreign Office could not 
employ ; and as for Greece, it seems hardly reasonable 
to blame Sir Edward Grey for failing when even the 
most influential of living Greeks could not succeed. 
A serious attempt, however, to weigh the evidence for 
or against the Foreign Office is, as we have said, out of 
the question until the full history of the negotiations is 
available ; and in the meantime we would suggest that 
Sir Edward Grey is entitled to claim the benefit of the 
many doubts, on the ground of his past record. That 
record is far from blameless, but it is not a record of 
bungling or of failure in any of the ordinary arts of 
diplomacy—which is what he is now being charged 
with. 

But behind this criticism there is, of course, a desire 
to get rid of Sir Edward Grey; just as behind the 
conscriptionist agitation there is a desire to get rid of 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener. There is no reason 
why these desires should not exist, or why those who 
cherish them should be ashamed of them. No Minister's 
position, especially in war time, is to be regarded as 
sacrosanct, and for our part we confess that we should 
be very glad indeed to see all these three gentlemen 
replaced by abler, more courageous, and more energetic 
men. We find no difficulty whatever in imagining 
better leaders for the nation in its present emergency. 
Unfortunately, however, it is a question not of imagina- 
tion, but of practical alternatives, and as far as the most 
important offices are concerned a practical alternative 
to the present Government plainly does not exist. 
That there is a genuine lack of confidence in Mr. Asquith 
in some quarters we do not deny—how should there 
not be? But it is only necessary to propound the 
alternatives to realise that there would be a far more 
serious and widespread lack of confidence in anyone 
who might be put forward to succeed him. Mr. Balfour 
and Sir Edward Grey have perhaps something of the 
same hold on the respect and trust of the nation, but 
neither of them would be acceptable to Mr. Asquith’s 
critics. It comes therefore to this, that if those who 
are attacking the Prime Minister are not prepared to 
name his successor they stand convicted as wanton 
and irresponsible schismatics who, since they under- 
mine public confidence without attempting to give it 
new foundations, are the most dangerous of the nation’s 


enemies. If, on the other hand, they do name the 
successor whom they propose their whole case inevitably 
tumbles to the ground. That dilemma is the central 
fact in the present political situation, and the sooner 
the leaderless opposition is forced to face it the better 
for us all. 


SERVIA AT BAY 


Tom have gone from bad to worse in the 
Balkans; the outlook is now more than 

menacing ; the best that can be said is that 
it is not yet desperate. The Germans and the Austrians 
have crossed the Danube, and although the first landing 
parties were gallantly thrown back by the Servians, 
later and stronger attacks seem to have pushed through 
Belgrade and gained a footing elsewhere. At the 
moment of writing the Servian official news is four days 
old, a feature which rather lends itself to uneasiness. 
The Servian resistance has begun bravely, as was only 
to be expected. On their Eastern frontier the Bul- 
garian army is striking at the line between Nish and 
Belgrade and is almost certain to try to cut it further 
south as well. No official news has been made public 
in this country about the numbers and movements of 
the allied troops which have landed in Salonica, and 
which are rumoured to be largely French. The military 
outlook is, of course, a matter for experts, but the 
extreme danger of Servia is obvious to the merest 
civilian. It is possible that her enemies, as their attacks 
develop, may outnumber her trained. troops by nearly 
two to one, the Bulgarian generals are capable men, 
and Marshal Mackensen is reckoned one of the ablest 
and most resolute of Germany’s high commanders. 

Our military newspaper writers are not all agreed as 
to the wisdom and possibility of giving help through 
Salonica which alone can save the Servians. Some 
seem to consider that England and France cannot bring 
up in time the numbers—variously reckoned at from 
150,000 to a quarter of a million—required to rescue 
the heroic little State, and there is even a tendency to 
treat those who call for a great effort for the purpose 
as ignorant and meddlesome. Nevertheless, it will 
require the very strongest military justification to 
reconcile public opinion in this country, to say nothing 
of France and Russia, to the abandoning of Servia in 
her frightful peril. The crushing of Servia by our 
enemies would be a pathetic and deplorable incident 
in any case. 

Her conquest by Germans and Bulgarians in the 
teeth of stubborn resistance, in which civilians may 
take part, is certain to be accompanied by excesses at 
which the world will shudder as last year it shuddered 
at the fate of Belgium. The loss of prestige by the 
Allies, if they admit they cannot help the Servians, will 
be great, and the lesson given to Greece and Roumania 
will certainly not make them more disposed than they 
now are to run risks in order to join us. 

There are those who find hope in a belief that the 
Bulgarians are seriously divided about the war, that 
their conscripts are sullen, and that their troops will 
fight half-heartedly at the best. We are assured that 
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there is a strong Anglophile feeling amongst them, and 
that the Russophile party would sweep the country if 
a plebiscite could be held. We wish we could share 
this optimism. We must confess that we regard King 
Ferdinand as far too astute a person to drag his people 
into war against their definite and undoubted will. 
There may be a little Anglophile and a good deal of 
Russophile sentiment in the country, but the Bulgarian 
character is anything but sentimental. Its good quali- 
ties are laborious industry, thrift, persistency and 
bravery. Its peasantry in peace time are decent and 
solid folk. On the unattractive side of the race are to 
be found cruelty, treachery, selfishness and an almost 
total absence of intellectual and scientific originality. 
The military and progressive Bulgarians have been proud 
in the past to be called the Prussians of the Balkans, 
and are probably immensely gratified at taking the field 
as the Allies of what they regard as an invincible 
military nation. We should expect the Bulgarians to 
take the field, not indeed with great enthusiasm, 
but with plenty of confidence and with an abundant 
hatred of their immediate foes, the Servians and Mon- 
tenegrins. If they have to fight English troops they 
will fight them. It is better to look disagreeable truths 
in the face. England has not had many warm admirers 
in the Balkans, outside the followers of M. Venizelos. 

The mention of that statesman calls up thoughts 
which are none of the brightest. M. Venizelos resigned 
for the second time, clearly because he had made up 
his mind that he could not carry the King with him in 
his policy, which was definitely a policy of intervention, 
not perhaps at the instant, but certainly within a very 
short time. So once again within six months the 
majority in the Greek Parliament finds itself set aside, 
and a coalition cabinet holds the reins existing, so far 
as parliamentary votes are concerned, on sufferance. 
Strange, and according to English political ideas 
unconstitutional, as the position is, it does not necessarily 
betoken any disagreeable collision between Greece and 
the Allies, at any rate, just yet. M. Zaimis, the veteran 
Prime Minister—a Nestor in years though not in garrulity 
—has a mind of his own, and is probably perfectly 
sincere in his recent statement that he proposes to be as 
friendly to us and to the Servians as he can be without 
fighting on our side. Of the other Ministers, M. Theo- 
tokis and M. Gounaris are pro-German, the first ramed 
especially. But the other members of the Cabinet are 
simply partisans of neutrality. All are respectable men, 
quite above yielding to the baser influences which 
Germany and Austria employ in the Balkans. They 
have plenty of ability among them and are altogether 
better than the makeshift Gounaris Cabinet. 

Not that any amount of personal respectability will 
justify the abandonment of Servia by Greece or stave 
off dubious and difficult complications coming later on. 
Should Servia be crushed and the Germans and Bul- 
garians overrvn that country and Albania, the position 
of Greece will be one of the greatest danger. Bulgaria 
and Turkey are her irreconcilable enemies. On the 
sea the Allied fleets will have her ports and commerce 
at their mercy. She may need exceptional diplomacy 
and more than average luck to avoid the fate of those 
who come between the hammer and the anvil. As 


yet, of course, Servia is not crushed, and there is no 
need to anticipate any friction between Greece and the 
Allies at Salonica. If it be true that Prince Nicholas 
is in charge of that town that is a good omen, as he is a 
man of tact, experience, and reliability. It is as well 
to look coolly at the position of the Balkans while 
admitting its gloomy and sinister shadows. 
PLINTHOs, 


FAREWELL TO TREATING 


T would be interesting to make a register of the 
I adult males of this country in terms of those who 
never go into a public-house from one year’s end 
to the other, those who sometimes do so, and those 
who regularly do so. The two last classes, we imagine, 
would greatly outnumber the first. England is a 
public-house-going nation. She drank beer under the 
sign of the Seven Stars and rested the soles of her 
feet in the sawdust at the bar of the Salutation and 
Cat long before Columbus lost himself at sea or 
Isaac Newton began to take note of falling apples. 
Is not the very word “ public-house” an epitome 
of the history of a nation’s pleasure? The bishops 
have never succeeded in making the churches public- 
houses in the degree in which the inns are public- 
houses. There have been periods in history when men 
have been compelled by law to go to church, but no law 
was ever needed to drive a man into an inn. He has 
found here as nowhere else the medicine of fancy, the 
elixir vite. He has found here a true house of peers, 
in which Oliver Cromwell’s ideal that every Jack shall 
be.a gentleman is realised as it has not yet been realised 
in politics. The public-houses in cities are not, we 
admit, so democratic as that. Their public bars and 
private bars and saloon bars and jug and bottle entrances 
wall off the classes from each other like animals in cages, 
and in some of them even a row of little shutters, at the 
height of a man’s face, conceals the respectable tradesman 
from his carter who may be roaring in the four-ale bar. 
None the less, the public-house is, on the whole, a place 
of relaxation and friendliness. Men who have left their 
homes with sour faces here find no difficulty in beaming 
upon perfect strangers. The same man who has just 
argued himself too poor to give his child the price of a 
par. of shoes that will keep out the rain, here swells into 
a balloon of generosity and becomes a prince of the 
golden age while the money lasts. Such an atmosphere 
of generosity, indeed, dwells in the public-house like a 
guardian spirit that the law has had on more than one 
occasion to step in and forbid men to be excessively 
friends with one another. Thus it was made illegal for 
wages to be paid in public-houses, for fear that men in 
a wild intoxication of brotherhood might pour out their 
gold like a gift. And now comes the no-treating order 
as another fetter upon this easy traditional charity. It 
is no longer possible to pay for another man’s drink in 
a London public-house, whether he be your friend or 
whether he be one of those homeless nightbirds with the 
sadness of defeat in their hollow eyes, for whom all is 
lost save beer. 

Many writers have, during the last few months, been 
denouncing the treating system as the root of much 
evil, and we have no doubt that it has often resulted in 
men drinking far more than they either wished or had 
a head for. Treating was not always so voluntary, 
such a matter of goodwill, as it appeared. Sometimes 
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one was practically compelled to treat; at other times 
one was practically compelled to be treated. The second 
of the alternatives was, perhaps, the more painful. 
There were youths of a certain class and at a certain stage 
of riotousness who took it as a personal insult if an 
acquaintance did not drink with them and, having won 
their point in regard to this, also took it as a personal 
insult if the drink ordered were not of a sufficiently 
strong variety. Ginger ale and lemonade they hated 
as the Devil is said to hate holy water. Sometimes they 
flatly refused to pay for “ soft drinks” of this kind. 
They glowered upon the drinker of shandygaff as a 
Laodicean. They justly abominated the man, being 
above seventeen years of age, who called for public- 
house claret. To be treated by men of this kind was 
something of a servitude. At times the victim of the 
tyrannies of treating could be seen stealthily pouring 
an undesired glass of whisky into a flower-pot, into a 
fireplace, on the floor, anywhere except down his throat. 
But this has always been regarded as an outrage upon 
hospitality, and the perpetrator of such a deed has 
earned the black opinions of good and bad men alike. 

It would be absurd, however, to pretend that the 
treating system put many men to such discomforts and 
shifts. Many men protested against a second, third, 
fourth or fourteenth drink, but their protests were half- 
hearted, or they would have got up and gone home. As 
a matter of fact, the protester was usually a kingdom 
divided against itself. Reason sternly said one thing, 
and a smiling stomach—or was it a smiling heart ?7— 
said another. It was only a rationalist of the strictest 
set who, having attained to a certain hazy gold view 
of the world, could without a pang rise up and go out 
into the streets of disillusion. It was a kind of anticipa- 
tion of death. For convinced and professional drinkers 
the end of the world came every night with the mono- 
tonous cry of the pot-boy, ‘‘ Time, gentlemen, please ! ”’ 
and the final clanging of doors. Instead of rosy-faced 
friends they went out among skeletons and shadows. 
Their wills still hovered among the fumes and tobacco 
smoke of those haunts of friendship after their departure, 
like the souls in Plato still bound after death to their 
earthly desires. They had had playmates, they had had 
companions, and now they were as chill and solitary as a 
ghost under the moon. These, it may be urged, are not 
the typical good fellows of the public-houses, but 
diseased specimens, creatures of one idea. This may be, 
but they are in the tradition of social drinking in a 
degree their sober contemporaries are not. They are 
heirs of the Mermaid Tavern, of the days of Steele and 
Addison, of the days of Pitt and Fox and Sheridan, of 
the days of Lamb and Coleridge. They are the brothers 
of Falstaff, now sunk upon tradesman days and grown 
leaner at the waist. They are proportionately fewer 
now than they have been for centuries, but even to-day 
they are more numerous than the Knights of the Round 
Table, or were so yesterday. And now the war has 
killed them. 

At least it has struck at their self-respect a blow 
from which it will not easily recover. Hitherto they 
were able to gather round the bar like models of al- 
truism. Theirs was a freemasonry of fellowship. 
The give-and-take of drink warmed them like virtue in 
action. Each man, as it were, drank not only his 
private whisky or beer, but a communal nectar. Now, 
if a man is to go on drinking with his friends, he must 
always have the feeling that he is drinking alone—that 
he is, in the slang term of reproach, a “‘ dumb boozer.” 
He will be giving to himself all the time instead of to 





others. He will be the sort of person he has always 
wanted to kick since he was a tiny boy and hated his 
school-fellow for eating sweets by himself and never 
offering to share them. If he grows redder as to the 
nose and blotchier as to the face he will no longer be able 
to tell himself, forgivingly, “‘ That is the price of being 
a good fellow.” These things will henceforth seem the 
emblems of self-indulgence, and worthier of a place in a 
teetotaler’s tract than in a good man’s countenance. 
To tell the truth, the no-treating order has taken the 
virtue out of drinking. After all, men did drink out of 
charitableness as well as from thirst, and it was not 
entirely to their discredit. That is why we would say 
a very gentle farewell to all those walking bonfires of 
bibulousness which are now being quenched—justly 
quenched, we admit, but, nevertheless, may they 
smoulder in peace ! 

Hapless, too, is the case of the sponger, the cheerful 
Jack Point of the public-houses, he who could entertain 
all day with his conversation the meanest and the 
stupidest of mankind, provided only his tankard was 
kept full. He was often the brightest figure in the 
public-house—sometimes the best-dressed. He was 
fond of boasting of his relationship with some great 
personage—a statesman, a peer, or a man of letters. 
His eye never wearied of gleaming as, making use of 
the ancient jest, he deduced his downfall from “ slow 
horses and fast women.”” Sometimes he was a broken- 
down actor, sometimes he was a broken-down doctor. 
In either case he was always ready to accept drink and, 
a moment later, tobacco, and then he would hold his 
host by the elbow in a little whispered conference, during 
which the question of a small loan—anything up to a 
million and down to twopence—would be discussed. 
What will happen to that lean champion of the breed 
who used to come through the doors like Hamlet, 
uttering “Oho!” in every kind of voice, from the 
sepulchral to the triumphant? Perhaps he has been 
dead for years. If he is not, how fallen on evil days! 
How very sepulchral his “‘ Oho!” must have grown by 
this time! How starved his mirth! No more, at 
mention of a drink, will he look with dreaming eyes into 
the face of his benefactor, and say : 


‘** Kind hearts are more than coronets and simple faith than Norman 
blood. 


Tennyson, my boy, Tennyson. Do you know it?” No 
more, after the second hour of drinking, will he raise 
the question of what character in literature he most 
resembles, answering the question himself, ‘“ Sydney 
Carton,” and then melancholily adding, ‘‘ —all but the 
bravery.” Farewell, a long farewell, to all his drinking ! 
He, too, has been quenched in these labouring days. 
Pity his passing, and be not too severe on one who was 
after all a not too distant relation of Jack Falstaff. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTIONS 
Care Cotony: September 7th. 

HERE has been much talk of a possible coalition 

I between the South African and Unionist 

parties after the General Election in October. 

It is assumed that the Nationalists will win a large 

number of seats, and that General Botha, therefore, 

will not have a majority over all other parties combined. 

In these circumstances, the ordinary Britisher supposes 

that the Prime Minister, in pursuance of his policy of 

co-operation with the Imperial Government, will 

naturally accept the support of the British, or Unionist 
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party, and continue in office with the National and 
Labour parties in opposition. 

This is not an unpleasing picture, for it would involve 
the collapse of racialism as well as the protection of 
financial interests. But it does not appeal to the 
Dutch farmers, whether Bothaites or Nationalists. 
They have got a majority and are determined to keep 
it, even if it means the political disappearance of some 
of their chosen leaders. They are fully alive to the 
advantages of being in power, and under ‘no circum- 
stances will they consent to share their power with the 
alien population of the towns. It may be impossible 
for Botha and Hertzog to come together again, but it 
is quite possible that the majority of the former’s 
adherents might join a party led by the latter. The 
coming election is to be a trial of strength between the 
two sections of the Dutch—now temporarily divided— 
and the result will probably be accepted as final by 
both sections. If the Government party turns out to 
be the stronger of the two, the Nationalist leaders will 
find the numbers of their followers dwindling rapidly. 
The backveld will support the Government rather than 
lose the advantages of Dutch ascendancy (even if that 
ascendancy is not used in their exclusive interests so 
much as they would like). If, on the other hand, the 
Nationalists secure a majority, General Botha and 
General Smuts will find themselves in a similar position. 
The former, in any case, would prefer to retire from 
office rather than depend on British support. For in 
spite of the revilings of his opponents, he is intensely 
Dutch in sympathy and outlook. 

His dominant personality and military reputation 
are the hope of the South African Party. In the 
qualities of leadership no one in South Africa is worthy 
of comparison with Louis Botha. The strength of the 
National Party lies in its political aims rather than its 
leaders. It has, in fact, no leader. Hertzog’s personal 
influence is confined to the Free State, Dr. Malan’s to 
the Cape. That reverend gentleman, who is too much 
of a parson to be a statesman, is apparently under the 
impression that the mantle of Jan Hofmeyr, the great 
Cape leader, has fallen upon him. Messrs. Fremantle 
and Fichardt are essentially mediocrities, while none 
of the rebel commanders are men of intellectual weight. 
But the political attitude of these Nationalist politicians 
makes an intensely strong appeal to the interests and 
sentiments of the Dutch. When they talk about “ the 
people,” they mean, not the people of South Africa, 
but the Dutch-speaking people of South Africa. That is 
“* Nationalism ”’ in a nutshell. 

For several years past, members of the Government 
have fought shy of the Free State, and allowed General 
Hertzog to have everything his own way. Now, how- 
ever, the Prime Minister has just finished a vigorous 
political campaign in that province, and has evidently 
made a greater impression than his opponents expected. 
He has absolutely resisted the temptation of appealing 
to racial prejudice, and has boldly preached the “ one- 
stream ”’ doctrine and the common interests of the two 
white races of the Union. Considering the bitterness 
of racialism in South Africa, and the fact that the Dutch 
have got a safe majority, his speeches are evidence of a 
degree of moral courage rarely found in politicians. 
It is all the more unfortunate that the Government, by 
its unconstitutional tendencies and the exasperating 
inefficiency of its administration, should have alienated 
some who might otherwise have given it valuable 


support. 
Unless the Nationalist Party comes into power as a 





result of the elections, it is hoped that the Union 
Government will fall into line with those of the other 
Dominions, and make an adequate contribution to the 
pay of the Overseas Contingent, which now numbers 
6,000 men. At present the Government contributes 
nothing, and the men are going at Imperial rates of 
pay, which are in most cases far lower than South 
African rates. This has been a serious obstacle to 
recruiting, even in the case of single men. As for men 
with families, it would have been practically impossible 
for them to enlist, owing to the high cost of living in 
this country, had not the Governor-General’s Fund 
guaranteed certain monthly grants to their dependents. 
For this purpose a special fund has been raised, and over 
— has already been subscribed in Cape Town 
one. 

Recruiting is still in progress, and the other cities of 
South Africa will no doubt follow the fine lead which 
Cape Town has given. But if large numbers of more 
men are really wanted, we must not forget that many 
thousands of natives and coloured people are clamour- 
ing for an opportunity of serving the King on the 
battle-fields of Europe. They are admitted to be well 
qualified for military service, but, owing to the colour 
prejudice in the northern provinces, nothing is being 
done to take advantage of their loyalty. The devotion 
of these people to the Empire is striking and pathetic, 
for the Empire can do nothing to protect them from the 
white oligarchy of South Africa. Their admirable 
behaviour during the war and the rebellion, and 
especially their decision to abandon, for the time being, 
the agitation against the Native Lands Act, surely 
entitles them to the privilege of serving in some 
capacity. They have already done what they could by 
subscribing generously to the War Funds. The ener- 
getic Mayor of Cape Town and other prominent citizens 
have expressed themselves in favour of raising a coloured 
contingent, but the authorities are apparently taking 
no steps in the matter, and much bitterness is being 
aroused, The authorities do not seem to realise that 
they are playing with fire. A BACKVELDER. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF FATIGUE 
EF’: the best of reasons one could scarcely write 


an article on Italian contributions to science, 

when Italy came in, as previously one had tried 
to indicate the recent contributions of Belgium, Russia, 
and Japan, to the common stock of exact knowledge. 
But in the first rank of contemporary physiologists 
everywhere was the late Professor Angelo Mosso, of 
Turin, the English translation of whose famous little 
book on Fatigue has just been reprinted.* This is not 
the latest, much less the last, word on the subject, but 
Mosso will always be its most distinguished student and 
his work is among the classics of physiology. Latterly he 
spent much time in studying the changes in the blood at 
high altitudes, showing in his laboratory somewhere 
above the clouds that the number—and hemoglobin 
content also, I think—of the red corpuscles of the 
blood increases almost incredibly when the pressure of 
oxygen in the air is diminished. A fine instance of adap- 
tation this, and not remote from therapeutic appliea- 
tions; but here let us consider fatigue alone, merely 


* Fatigue. By A. Mosso, Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Turin. Translated by Margaret and W.B. Drummond. Allen & 


Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 
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reminding the student that recent workers, especially in “Muscular” fatigue may therefore be due to nerve-cell 


this country, such as Rivers and McDougall, must be 
consulted after the study of Mosso. 

He had the real flair for physiological experiment. 
Thus he devised a delicately-balanced table upon which 
the subject could lie in horizontal equipoise—until he 
began to work out sums in compound multiplication, let 
us say, when his head end promptly sank, thanks to the 
determination of blood to the active cerebral cells. 
(Cf. Tennyson’s lines about a great thought flashing 
through the brain and flushing all the check.) The 
young student, on his introduction to physiology, is 
much indebted to Mosso for this type of experiment, 
which gives interest and something like romance to the 
elements of the subject. 

Mosso’s ergograph is a simple device for studying the 
successive contractions of muscles. You catch a loop 
in your finger, and pull a weight at fixed intervals. The 
length of the pull is recorded on a revolving drum, by a 
pointer which marks lines in the smoked paper that 
covers it. Thus you get a graphic record of the fatigue 
which supervenes. Obviously there is no end to the 
observations that may follow. The effects of food, 
sleep, rest, innumerable drugs, company and emulation 
(cf. the pace-maker in running records), time of day, 
season of year, sex, hunger, anger, etc., ad infinitum, 
may thus be studied. Much pharmacology may be thus 
elucidated, as the contrast between the subjective success 
of the sham-stimulant narcotics, such as alcohol and 
opium, and the objective record of what they actually 
achieve. And, after all this, to which there is no end, nor 
can be, we are set the fascinating task of interpreting the 
phenomena. 

A muscle tires. Why? Perhaps because its supplies 
of fuel are exhausted. Nothing could be more reason- 
able. Then the remedy for muscular fatigue will be the 
immediate supply of food, of sugar in especial. The need 
for rest might thus be disposed of. Observation, how- 
ever, disposes of this theory. The muscle does not tire 
for lack of food, and though sugar is found to be invalu- 
able in many cases of heart failure, for instance, we 
cannot solve the present problems of Woolwich even by 
an abundant and continuous supply of the right kinds of 

food, urgent though that need be, and scandalous as is its 
neglect. 

But is it the muscle that tires at all? We should 
have asked that question first. Though it is only three 
hours after an excellent breakfast, the sugar of which 
must now be in my muscles, my right thumb and arm 
are aching accursedly as I write, as they have done for a 
dozen years more or less ; and Mosso would say what I 
well know, that the pain and annoyance reside, really, 
in the motor cells of my left cerebral hemisphere and not 
in my arm at all. In other words, though we examine 
our ideas and confine our study, for the time, solely to 
muscular or “‘ physical” fatigue, we may discover that 
muscular fatigue is really neural. Further, by closer 
analysis, we may find, as I have hinted, that the nerve 
trunks or fibres do not tire and that the nerve-cells are 
the seat of the trouble. The microscope may now help 
and show that certain characteristic specks of presum- 
ably nutrient matter, called Nissl’s spindles, disappear 
from a tired nerve cell and reappear after sleep. 


starvation ! ; 

But Mosso showed that there is another factor. 
Activity means the formation of by-products, It 
would be well were the muscular sugar completely burnt 
into water and carbonic acid, the former innocuous, the 
latter easily disposed of. But, somehow and some- 
whence, toxins appear in the blood of fatigue. The 
blood of a tired dog, introduced into the body of a 
rested dog, will instantly induce all the symptoms of 
fatigue. The problem of recovery from fatigue may 
therefore be, above all, to dispose of the fatigue toxin 
or toxins. If those toxins poison the digestive appara- 
tus, as they often do, the utter folly of proposing to 
avert fatigue and dispense with rest by large meals will 
be painfully brought home to the “ business and bosom ”’ 
of the misguided worker. 

“ Training,” therefore, is probably the process of 
acquiring immunity against the fatigue toxin. We 
should do well to discover what is the body’s method of 
dealing with this natural and inevitable form of auto- 
intoxication. Is the toxin excreted as such, or is it 
completely oxidised into harmless products, as morphine 
and alcohol are in part, or, which is quite possible, is 
it neutralised and locked by an anti-toxin? Very 
probably all three processes are at work. 

“‘ Energy,” said Galton,* “is the capacity for labour 

. an attribute of the higher races. ... In any 
scheme of eugenics, energy is the most important 
quality to favour; it is, as we have seen, the basis of 
living action, and it is eminently transmissible by 
descent.” Such work as Mosso’s begins to help us to 
find the physiological basis of energy. It is not in a 
large appetite, nor copious deposits of fat, many tiny 
eaters being supreme examples of energy, and driving 
the gross and ravenous before them. We find that the 
trained muscle will do more work on a given amount of 
fuel than the untrained. This may be an economy of 
fuel, but it is also probably the power of dealing with 
fatigue. Those who expend energy all day and every 
day at something or other, work or play or both, and 
who never know what it is to feel tired, probably have 
the secret of dealing with their fatigue toxins as they 
make them, so that the percentage in the blood never 
reaches the toxic level; and while training does much, 
undoubtedly Galton is right in asserting that certain 
men are born with this quality, as certain others are 
notoriously “ born tired.” 

But, taking the man, soldier or munitions-worker, for 
what he is and must be, how are we to treat and avert 
fatigue ? Mosso’s work plainly teaches, as we have seen, 
that mere stoking will not suffice, and indeed that indis- 
criminately liberal feeding may be disastrous, piling one 
kind of toxins upon another. Nothing we have learnt 
from the ergograph and the microscope does aught but 

confirm the ancient Hebrew discovery that rest is incom- 
parable and irreplaceable. It needs no genius to pre- 
scribe for writer's cramp, tennis elbow, or any other of 
the “ occupation neuroses.”’ To discover what the rest 
does, how it cures, is another and an attractive task. 
Meanwhile there is no question as to the prophylactic 





* Inquiries into Human Faculty, “Everyman’s Library,” pp- 17, 
18, 19. 
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and therapeutic indications. Abolishing Sunday, the 
French soon found the need for répos hebdomadaire, and 
everyone knows that such needs have been outrageously 
ignored by ourselves since the war began. I hope that 
every member of Sir George Newman’s committee, 
appointed to study the matter, will possess himself of 
Mosso’s book, and I only wish it were possible to refer the 
reader to some complementary volume on Sleep, a most 
attractive and important subject, popularly most ill 
understood. Perhaps we should be careful, for instance, 
when speaking of fatigue toxins, not to forget that 
certain of the products of work may be hypnotic in 
character. Some years ago, when veronal was first 
introduced into medical practice, Sir James Dewar 
pointed out to me the fact that this substance is very 
closely allied, in its molecular constitution, to certain 
normal products of protein katabolism. It is, thus, 
almost the natural hypnotic which we may guess to be 
produced by work and to form a part of the virtuous 
circle of our physiological days and nights. 

It would be well for a competent student now to write a 
volume, based upon Mosso and his successors, teaching the 
nation how to work without failing in a war of endurance. 
But as the community is prompt to sack, or, in the most 
recent case, unsack, a statesman who shows any respect 
for knowledge in national affairs, the writer must be one 
who, unlike myself, can afford to be useful at his own 
expense ! LENS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A 


PROFESSION 


RS. SIDNEY WEBB’S wholly admirable report on 

M English Teachers and their Professional Organisa- 
tion is really an account of the coming to self- 
consciousness of the profession of teaching in England. It 
is a record of conflicts, and resounds with the violent clash 
of egotisms. The first impression made on the reader is one 
of depression resulting from the panorama the authoress 
presents of apparently irreconcilably opposing interests. 
There appears to be no end to the list of associations, each 
established for the purpose of protecting some section of 
the profession. It is true that some of the associations 
claim to have other and more altruistic aims. Conspicuous 
among these are the “ subject societies,’ whose object is to 
promote the better teaching of the various parts of the 
school curriculum. The teachers of English, of History, 
of Geography, of Mathematics, of Classics, of Science, of 
Nature Study—to name only a selection—have formed 
societies in which they discuss the professional aspects of 
their subjects, and are doing excellent work in the improving 
of the technique of study and teaching. Even here, however, 
there is room for the development of a little sectional 
egotism. For instance, the teachers of a given subject feel 
it necessary upon occasion to fight for a more commanding 
place on the time-table. Sometimes, indeed, the teachers 
of a particular subject find their interests opposed to those 
of the teachers of other subjects, as is happening at this 
moment in America, where the teachers of Science have 
discovered that their pupils are very defective in English, 
and are suggesting that all the exercises in any school subject 
should be passed on to the teachers of English for correction. 
The teachers of English do not quite appreciate the proposal, 
and their societies naturally seek to protect their members 
from this imposition. In spite of occasional excursions of 


this kind into practical politics the “ subject societies ” are 
peaceable associations so far as the outside world is concerned, 
though, of course, frequently they have deadly warfare 
within their own borders on matters that do not interest 
the public. 

It is when we come to associations like the National Union 
of Teachers and the various groups of organised secondary 
teachers that the public pricks up its ears and becomes a 
little uneasy. These associations have become so powerful 
that the ordinary member of the public is not quite sure that 
he is pleased with their progress. He may not be the least 
concerned when Mrs. Webb denies to teachers any special 
claim to pedagogy. It may be true that “ psychologists, 
nurses, prison warders, medical men, and the directors of 
large establishments ”’ have as much claim as the teacher to 
rank as pedagogues. Let them fight that out among them- 
selves. But when it comes to matters of salary, tenure of 
office, corporal punishment, enforcement of attendance, 
certification of pupils, the plain man begins to think that he 
has a right to be consulted, and that the teacher as “a 
public servant ” must be kept in his place. 

As a matter of fact, there seems little fear of the clemen- 
tary teacher, at any rate, getting too much power. Few 
professional men have the same number and variety of 
masters. When the elementary schoolmaster has prayed 
for “‘ those who are under the King and over us ” he has few 
left to pray for—if we exclude the pupils. Yet it is amazing 
to find what power the elementary teacher has acquired 
by skilful organisation. Probably he would have acquired 
still more had it not been for the struggles that have gone 
on within the profession itself. The strenuous war that was 
kept up for so long between elementary and secondary 
groups of teachers has no doubt weakened, each in its 
general advance, and the long series of struggles for sectional 
interests that Mrs. Webb sets out must have had the same 
effect. It would appear, however, that we are approaching 
a time at which it will be possible to eliminate a great many 
of the internal disputes, so that the profession may present 
a united front to the public. Whether this will be for the 
good of the State as a whole remains to be seen. No doubt 
the general public, particularly as represented by central and 
local authorities, will look askance at the growing solidarity 
of the profession, and it becomes the duty of the professional 
enthusiast to make sure that the policy he is to follow will 
be for the public good as well as for the interests of the 
profession. 

There must necessarily be considerable difference of 
opinion with regard to the Teachers’ Registration Council 
and its function. Many readers will differ from Mrs. Webb 
in the view she takes of its purpose and prospects ; but all 
will admit that she is right in putting it in the forefront 
when she is considering the future of the teachers. It 
represents all the possibilities that exist for the development 
of an autonomous profession. The historical sketch in the 
report enables the reader to put the present Council in its 
true perspective. Like every other institution that is 
English it is a compromise, and Mrs. Webb deserves well of 
her readers for bringing out so clearly the two ideals that more 
or less consciously alternate in the minds of those who write 
on the subject. On the one hand the Council may be 
regarded as a body whose function is to establish a register 
of persons who are really qualified to teach in schools. If 
this be the accepted view, the profession would claim through 
its Council to regulate the admission into its ranks. The 
other ideal is that the Council is to be regarded as a repre- 
sentative body appointed to give expression to the corporate 
views and will of the profession. It may be asked, however, 
whether the two ideals are mutually exclusive. May not 
both be realised ? Many, indeed, seem to take it for granted 
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that both are within the reach of the Council. But Mrs. 
Webb is justified in her comment : “ Whilst it was commonly 
talked of, at the Board of Education as well as among the 
teachers, as a Professional Council, from which great things 
were to be expected, the cold print of the Order in Council 
gave it only the one duty of ‘ forming and keeping a Register 
of such teachers as satisfy the conditions of registration 
established by the Council.’ ” 

To all appearance the Council does not seem willing to 
accept this ridiculous mouse as the outcome of the long 
labours that have brought it into being. It has practically 
completed the first part of its task, the establishment of a 
Register, and we cannot imagine it settling down to a mere 
formal existence and doing nothing more than meet occa- 
sionally and consider the claims of candidates who desire 
to be registered. 

Mrs. Webb seems to give the Council the choice between 
two alternatives. It may go on confining itself to the work 
of registration in the hope that in this way it may establish 
an effective control over the admissions into the profession. 
She regards this, however, as a useless and hopeless line to 
follow. From the nature of the case she maintains that the 
profession can never become autonomous in the sense that 
the medical profession is autonomous. Since we do not 
deal directly with the “consumers” of our products, we 
eannot, she insists, claim to control the electoral roll of our 
profession. The public will not permit a public service to 
be turned into a close corporation. Further, she points out 
that even if we had our own way in this our present arrange- 
ments are such that the Council cannot claim to be fully 
representative. .Although the Register became so popular 
as to include practically all the members of the profession 
that the Council considered to be worthy of this privilege, 
there would still remain two great bodies, each representing 
at least 40,000 persons, that would be disqualified. The 
non-collegiate certificated teachers and the uncertificated 
teachers have been expressly denied admission to the 
Register. The contention is that if these two classes of 
teachers can claim, as they undoubtedly can, the practical 
justification involved by their employment in the service 
of responsible public authorities, it will be impossible to 
treat them as if they did not belong to the profession. 
There are people who regard the exclusion of these two 
groups of teachers as a mistake, but the N.U.T. justify the 
exclusion by maintaining that the action of the Council will 
have a powerful effect in limiting, or even in eliminating, 
this class of people with inferior qualifications. Mrs. Webb 
makes the excellent point that many of the uncertificated 
teachers have really high qualifications, though the records 
of these do not happen to fit into the particular pigeon-holes 
that are provided by the Board of Education for evidence 

of this class. The Council could easily make arrangements 
by which all who were genuinely qualified by attainments 
should be admitted to the Register, and as for the others 
there is a good deal to be said in favour of excluding them, 
when the permanent regulations come into force, if they 
cannot reach a reasonable minimum of attainment. The 
fact that at present we have to content ourselves with 
very modest attainments from a large body of underpaid 
teachers is no argument for perpetuating a bad system. It 
is probably true that public opinion will not tolerate the 
manipulation of the electoral roll of our profession by the 
Registration Council. But it will be strange if in England 
a compromise cannot be effected by which a special class 
of teachers could secure appropriate representation without 
being included in a Register to a place on which their 
attainments do not entitle them. There ought, of course, 
to be some means by which the less well-qualified teachers 
are able to increase their qualifications, and if this is once 





arranged for the very existence of a Register just beyond 
their reach at the moment would be a permanent stimulus 
to the members of the excluded group. 

But Mrs. Webb considers her second alternative as much 
more hopeful. She sees an excellent future before the 
Council if it will, with all its energy, seek to develop the 
representative aspect. She even drops into prophecy and 
gives us the following comforting words: ‘‘ We shall see, 
sooner or later, a considerable enlargement of the present 
powers conferred by the Order in Council ; and in due course 
a reconsideration of the Council’s constitution.” She 
illustrates her point by the very practical suggestion that 
the time has come when the functions of the moribund 
“ Consultative Committee” may be profitably transferred 
to the newer and more representative body. 

Before, however, we can attain even the limited amount of 
professional autonomy that Mrs. Webb thinks good for us, 
it will be necessary for the Council to realise very clearly 
what its present function is. From my standpoint that 
function is the removing of friction among the various bodies 
that make up the teacher world. The very effort to get the 
Council established at all demanded a certain amount of 
sinking of differences, and since the Council got together 
the process has gone on apace. Almost automatically the 
Council has kept on discovering the common elements in the 
ideals of the different groups of teachers. Wherever unani- 
mity has been attained there has been an addition to that 
great body of generally recognised principles that make up 
the foundation on which the solidarity of the profession is 
built. The same is true in the more theoretical aspects of our 
work. Our educational magazines ring with the conflict of 
opposing schools of thought and practice. But behind all 
this controversy lies a great mass of generally recognised 
principles of education on which we all act but about which 
we never speak, unless in dealing with the mere beginners 
in the profession. If we can, on the quasi-political aspects 
of our profession, establish a great body of accepted prin- 
ciples, we shall have the more energy left to deal with the 
problems that belong specifically to the different groups. 
The greater the body of accepted principles the less the 
danger of quarrelling about those points on which we must 
act differently—though not necessarily think differently— 
because of the different circumstances. 

The great merit of this report is that it presents for the 
first time a complete conspectus of the whole field. We have 
now the data on which to form a judgment, and have it 
presented in a singularly clear and unbiassed way. Mrs. 

‘ebb has put our profession under a heavy debt. 

Joun ADAMS. 


Correspondence 


THE FUTURE OF THE GERMAN COLONIES 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Absence abroad has damped the fires of my controversial 
nature, and the present crisis of the war makes the discussion of 
the after fate of Germany’s oversea possessions too problematical 
for continuance till we can see much nearer outlined the victory of 
the Allied Powers. But I may perhaps answer two points raised 
by my critics. The plea urged by Mr. Morel, that in not restoring 
to Germany some at least of Germany's colonies and spheres of 
influence we should be supplying her with fresh causes to hate us, 
seems to me negligible. For, if we conquer at all, Germany is 
bound to be punished in some way for her absolutely inexcusable 
aggression, and will probably hate us in consequence for fifty 
years to come till the interests of the two countries have been so 
inevitably fused that there is no cause or excuse for hatred. It 
would be far more merciful to Germany to make her pay her in- 
demnity by giving up her oversea possessions than to mutilate the 
German Empire or to impose crushing indemnities on a presum- 
ably ruined people. 
As to Mr. Lansbury, he denies ever having made the statements 
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lattributed to him. This, of course, is simply a lapse of memory. 
I have not time to look up my press-cuttings, but if he is anxious 
on the point, and retains proofs of his own contributions to the 
newspapers, say, from July onwards, he will find—in the Herald, 
I think, or in a similar exponent of Labour views—a long article 
written and signed by himself in which he refers to me and my 
theories and deals with them in the manner I described. 

We might, perhaps, on this close the discussion until a time when 
it really seems likely that the Allies may be able to wind up the 
war on their own terms.—Yours, etc., H. H. Jonnston. 


THE WAR AND INVENTIONS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The unsatisfactory condition of our war invention work 
to which you draw attention in your last issue would appear a 
remarkable result to obtain in a country “ perfectly capable of 
setting the pace ”’ in the matter if we were not so accustomed to 
our time-honoured methods. We have been reminded so often 
that it is the last ounce that will tell in the end that we can only 
wonder why everything is not done to secure all the weight that 
invention can throw into the scale on our side. 

According to a statement recently published in the Daily Tele- 
graph, the United States Naval Department has appointed an 
advisory board the personnel of which is composed of twenty-two 
inventors elected by eleven of the great engineering and scientific 
societies. Many of the members are of world-wide repute, and 
the importance attached to the work of the board is evidenced 
by the facts that at its first meeting an inaugural address was 
delivered by President Wilson, and that preliminary estimates 
suggest an annual expenditure of £500,000 and purchase of 
buildings, plant and equipment to the amount of £1,000,000. 

Compared with this, our own provision for invention work 
seems almost trivial. 

The lines of development suggested in the article are sound, 
but it is doubtful whether much can be done without the support 
of the strong public opinion which, as you point out, is at present 
lacking. The first thing necessary to arouse this opinion is a clear 
statement of the practical bearings of invention work on the war. 
This has been supplied from the technical side in the concise 
statements in your articles, and it is only necessary to add a few 
general points. 

The main thing to be grasped is that invention can increase our 
power beyond the highest point that can be reached by mobilising 
all our existing resources. The whole aim of invention with re- 
gard to the war is to increase our power to smash the German 
machine by machinery, and it is only by increasing this mechanical 
power to the utmost that we can reduce the unavoidable loss of 
life to a minimum. 

The importance of the moral effect on our men in the firing line 
of the feeling that they are being backed up to the fullest possible 
extent cannot be overestimated. Mr. Lloyd George realised this 
when he promised our men “ as good a backing as any army in 
Europe,”’ but this promise cannot be made good in more than the 
letter until the Army is backed up to the full extent by the work- 
shops and until the Government has backed up the workshops 
with a properly equipped inventions service. 

If the elementary facts as to invention work could be brought 
home to the people and the Government by the Press and by the 
influence of our authorities in science and the technical profes- 
sions, an effort in invention work commensurate with our interests 
could hardly be long delayed.—Yours, etc., 

October 12th. 


INCOME TAX INJUSTICES 
To the Editor of THz NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sme,—In your additional article on the Income Tax you again 
point out the injustice that will be done to the great class of citizens 
whose incomes are between £160 and £600 per annum. 

The increase here is out of all proportion to that on incomes over 
£3,000 a year, and I am at a loss to understand why there has not 
been a bigger outcry against this from those who will be so hardly 
hit. I can only imagine it is because they fear they may be said to 
be lacking in patriotism by grumbling instead of paying pleasantly. 

The great reason why the lower middle class of England always 
“grin and bear” is because we are not organised, and we have 
no spokesmen. As a class, teachers and City clerks, I believe, will be 
as hard hit as any other, as their salaries are rarely more than £250 
a@ year. Could not these use their organisations—the National 
Union of Teachers and the Clerks’ Union—by interviewing M.P.’s 
and pointing out this grave injustice ? We are all willing to pay if 
we are taxed according to our ability to pay, and a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who at such a critical time should exploit one class in 
preference to any other ought not to be long in office.—Yours, etc., 

October 9th. R. 


INVENTOR. 


THE WAGES OF WOMEN MUNITION 
WORKERS 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As the mover of the amendment re “* Payment of Women” 
to which you refer in your “ Comments ” last week, perhaps I may 
be allowed a few words in explanation. I attended the Conference 
of the N.U.W.W. as delegate from the Women’s Freedom League, 
which is affiliated to the Union. 

The resolution of the Women’s Industrial Council was, as you say, 
very carefully drawn; but though I listened attentively to the 
speeches of the mover and seconder, I failed to find that it gave any 
real safeguard to the worker. The original resolution insists that 
where women are employed to take the place of men ‘‘ (a) piecework 
payments should be at the same rate as those of men, and (b) any 
deduction from a time wage equal to that of men should be in equit- 
able proportion to any less degree of physical strength or respon- 
sibility exacted from the women.”” Who is to decide as to the less 
degree of physical strength or responsibility? The amendment 
was to delete clause (b) and to alter clause (a) to read “ all pay- 
ments should be at the same rate as those of men.” 

The Munitions Act lays down that where an unskilled or semi- 
skilled man is employed on work formerly done by a skilled man he 
shall receive the same rate of pay. Why should not this apply to the 
unskilled or semi-skilled woman? Payment at the same rate for 
piecework only would result in women being employed in time- and 
never in piecework. 

Miss Margaret Ashton’s fine speech to which you refer was in 
support of the amendment.—Yours, etc., 

KATHLEEN S. TANNER. 

32 Wynne Road, Brixton, S.W. 

September 11th. 


THE CHILD STUDY SOCIETY 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Too late for correction in your last issue, I came across an 
error in Mrs, Webb’s excellent monograph which, as it stands, 
casts a most undeserved reflection upon a useful organisation and 
those who work for it. 

In a footnote to p. 14, Chap. III., we are told that “ there is a 
somewhat feeble society for Child Study.” The adjective is not 
justified by the facts. The Child Study Association, which even in 
these troublous times has eight constituent societies and a widely 
read journal appearing eight times a year, is one of the few organisa- 
tions that deal with the education and training of children in the 
broadest sense, apart from any professional bias or the advocacy of 
any special system or method ; and of these few it is probably the 
most efficient. 

Its largest branch, the London Child Study Society, normally 
holds some twelve lectures a year, with audiences ranging from one 
hundred to two hundred ; its membership last year was 451, and no 
other non-professional educational organisation in London can rival 
it in the quality of its lectures, the size of its audiences, the level of 
its discussions, or the breadth of its platform, for it considers educa- 
tion solely from the point of view of the good of the children, broadly 
interpreted. The standing of those who have lectured and presided 
at its meetings is sufficient evidence of the esteem in which it is held, 
and in the twenty years of its vigorous being it can claim to have had 
a far wider influence upon educational development than any 


“ somewhat feeble” society could pretend to.—Yours, etc., 
T. G. TrsBey. 


PRIVATE COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In one of the many footnotes to the Supplement of 
October 2nd on “English Teachers and their Professional 
Organisation ’’ there was embedded a statement supplied to me, 
relating to the past fifteen or twenty years, as to the qualifications 
and rates of pay common among the staffs of the Private Com- 
mercial and Language Schools, of which I stated that more than 
fifty now exist in the Metropolitan area alone. I am now 
informed by the Directors of Pitman’s School that these state- 
ments have been taken to be applicable to the conditions existing 
in that well-known establishment ; and to amount to a reflection 
upon its management. ' 

I hasten to say that I had no thought of making any reflection 
upon that school or its management. By the courtesy of its 
Directors, I have now been supplied with information as to the 
current rates of pay and other conditions of employment of the 
staff. I am satisfied that the statements on these points con- 
tained in the footnote with regard to the Private Commercial 
and Language Schools generally do not represent the facts at 
Pitman’s School. The rates of pay there are considerably in 
excess of those adduced as typical in past years of Private Com- 
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mercial and Schools; and the radius agreements 
referred to in the footnote as usually existing at such institutions 
are not required from the teachers at Pitman’s School. 

As I am informed that the general statements in the footnote 
have been misunderstood, I should be obliged if you would give 
me the earliest opportunity of making it clear that they have no 
applicability to Pitman’s School.—Yours, etc., 

BEATRICE WEBB (Mrs. Sidney Webb). 

41 Grosvenor Road, 

Westminster Embankment. 


OUTRAGES AND FEMINIST CANT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw StTaTesMan. 

Sm,—Permit me, by way of closing my part at least in this discus~ 
sion, to point out to Miss Evelyn Sharp that men and women alike 
are exposed to the somewhat remote danger of being “* undone” 
by Zeppelin bombs. They are also (irrespective of wars) liable to 
the very much nearer and more probable danger of being smashed 
by taxicabs and falling chimney-pots in the piping times of peace. 
The latter possibility may or may not be a reason for giving women 
the vote to enable them to enforce their specially sapient views on 
traffic regulation or house construction. Anyway, it strikes me as 
being more pertinent as an argument than that drawn by Miss 
Sharp from the altogether distant and, even in time of war, excep- 
tional danger from Zeppelin bombs. My only contention (as 
against Miss Sharp) was that the latter furnish no new argument 
either for or against woman suffrage.—Yours, etc., 

E. Betrort Bax. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH MAP OF THE 
BRITISH FRONT 


To the Editor of Tat New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sm,—With reference to the attention which Mr. Guedalla has 
seen fit to devote to the Daily Telegraph Map of the British Front 
(No. 11) in your issue dated the 2nd inst., I wish to inform you that 
the two points raised by Mr. Guedalla in his strenuous efforts to be 
clever at the expense of this map are absolutely false and untrue. 

In the first place, if Mr. Guedalla has ever visited Bergues he must 
have seen the hills which exist to the personal knowledge of the 
undersigned, and which are corroborated by the French Home Office 
Maps and the French War Office Sheets, 1 to 80,000 scale, unless of 
course he was too strongly imbued with a sense of his own importance 
to be cognisant of the hills, which are the outstanding features in an 
otherwise flat district. 

With regard to the railway junction at Ypres, it may interest your 
flighty correspondent on serious subjects to learn that there is a rail- 
way junction at Ypres, although one line is electrified, and that these 
lines and junction are shown in exactly the same manner on the 
French War Office Map as they are on the Daily Telégraph map, being 
of supreme military and strategic importance, instead of being 
treated as a tramway junction, as Mr. Guedalla states in his article 
it would be more correct to do. 

I am afraid that Mr. Guedalla suffers from that quaint English 
disease of looking askance at all things British while accepting all 
things German at Germany’s valuation, as witness his eulogy of 
Stieler’s Atlas, which he quotes as a model and for the purpose of 
confounding British large-scale maps, while completely forgetting 
that Stieler’s Hand Atlas confines itself to small-scale sheets, which 
are quite useless for military purposes. 

Perhaps in future Mr, Guedalla will confine his light, amusing 
style to subjects with which he is more conversant.—Yours, etc., 

ALEXANDER GROSS 
(Managing Director of “‘ Geographia,” Lid.). 
55 Fleet Street, E.C. 
October 12th. 


[We certainly very much regret that incorrect statements should 
have been made in our columns with regard to the Daily Telegraph 
Map(No. 11). The desirability of representing tramways or narrow- 
gauge railways in the same way as regular railways is a question as 
to which there may be differences of opinion, but there is no doubt 
that our contributor was quite wrong in suggesting that the railway 
junction at Ypres should have been marked as a tramway junction, 
since the four lines which meet there are all full-gauge railways. 
With regard to the hills near , our contributor’s error no 
doubt arose from the fact that the method of indicating hills adopted 
in this map (as in y of the official maps) gives little or no idea of 
their relative heights ; so that the small 60 ft. ridge to the east of 

es looks on the map very much the same as the dominating 
500 ft. ridge of Cassel, ten miles to the south. But the hills at 
Bergues none the less exist, and we owe it to Messrs. 


“ Geographia,” Ltd., to say that we entirely withdraw the imputa- 


tion of inaccuracy in this regard. We do so the more readily since 
Mr. Gross’s firm has been and is producing a new series of war maps 
which are superior to any other unofficial maps which we have seen, 
in that they indicate all the heights unmistakably and in their due 
proportions by means of coloured contour markings. The entire 
British and French fronts are now covered in this way by Maps 
Nos, 13, 14, and 15 in the series, copies of which Mr. Gross has kindly 
sent us. Our only complaint about these excellent maps is that they 
were not produced six months ago ; but that, no doubt, was imprac- 
ticable. Map No. 12, of the Gallipoli Peninsula, also deserves 
special commendation as a contour map which shows far more 
clearly than any other publicly available map the nature of Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s task.—Eb. N.S.] 


“FITTER” OR “BETTER’”’ 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—If Mr. Wells, writing from the National Liberal Club, had 
used two minutes to look up the volume from which I quote him, 
he would realise how surprisingly he has forgotten himself. I 
quoted, verbatim, his unfortunately influential contribution to an 
epoch-making occasion, Galton’s introduction of eugenics before 
the Sociological Society. In his first letter to you Mr. Wells said 
that it was impossible for him to write of “ natural selection pro- 
ducing either best or better.” I have accurately quoted him as 
saying, “* Really it is the better that survives, not the best,”’ and as 
blaming the “ glib” Spencer for writing of the “ survival of the 
fittest °°—a term for which Darwin was so grateful. 

My interest in the passage quoted depends upon the fact that it 
began Mr. Wells’s persistent hostility to eugenics, and furnished, 
I naturally thought, the explanation thereof. 

Even “ the meanest intelligence ” to which he kindly alludes 
could scarcely guess that, in order to avoid anything so useless and 
vulgar as misrepresenting Mr. Wells, it would be necessary to mis- 
quote him ; and I only hope that, pleading guilty to “* aphasia,” 
and in fact agreeing with Spencer and Darwin that natural selec- 
tion produces fitness rather than goodness, and does not mean, as 
he said, that “ the inferior usually perish,”’ he will cease to oppose 
eugenics, of which the object evidently is to provide an environ- 
ment such that the inevitably surviving fittest shall be the best, 
and the best the fittest therein.—Yours, etc., 

LENS. 

Royal Institution, W. 

October 9th. 


Miscellany 
THE POT-BOILER 


ERE is a time in the lives of most people who write 

or paint (or who wish to write or paint) when the 
extreme word of revilement in their vocabulary is 

“ pot-boiler.” If words could kill, this one would have a 
bloody record among successful authors and artists. In 
the uncompromising imagination of youth the artist who 
** pot-boils ” is a traitor who has been bought by the enemy. 
This is partly due to a conviction that the artist should be 
a man apart, an apostle, a kind of Bohemian saint, one who 
would suffer crucifixion rather than surrender a comma of 
his decalogue. It also arises in a measure from the idea 
common among young artists that the rest of the world 
consists of ignorant and commercial people who look on it 
as the business of artists to entertain them like music-hall 
performers and are by no means anxious to be awakened 
into a new world of imaginative experiences. Perhaps this 
hatred of the world is an almost inevitable accompaniment 
of the devotion of young writers and painters to their work. 
It is their errand, they feel, not to amuse monsters, but to 
challenge them; and so they challenge the monster of the 
many heads by dressing oddly, or by wearing their hair long, 
or by maintaining extravagant theories or painting extrava- 
gant pictures or living extravagant lives. Their heroes are 
mostly chosen from those who have lived as strangers among 
good citizens—the rascal Villon, and Flaubert the monk of 
good words, and Gautier in his scarlet doublet, and Keats 
scattering pepper on his throat in order to enjoy the luxurious 
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coolness of claret. Here, it is felt, are four of the holy men 
of art protesting in their different fashions against the world 
of the conventional. Everything is permitted to an artist 
except to acquiesce in his neighbours’ conventions and to 
make money. Sir Joshua Reynolds can be forgiven all the 
sins of which Blake accused him, but he cannot be forgiven 
his carriage and pair. Anthony Trollope and the tale of his 
regular day’s work disgust enthusiastic boys like the 
biography of a cheese merchant. 

Each generation of the artistic has its own way of showing 
its contempt for the public and the servants of the public. 
But all generations alike dispute furiously about the question 
whether the artist ought even to take into consideration the 
fact that the public exists. The necessity of earning a 
living ultimately drives most of those who were once uncom- 
promising to give up their idealistic creed, and in the 
twinkling of an eye you will hear them quoting with satis- 
faction Dr. Johnson’s saying that nobody but a fool ever 
wrote except for money and Fielding’s confession that he 
turned to authorship because he was faced with the alter- 
natives of becoming a hackney writer or a hackney coach- 
man. They even begin to put Shakespeare on a new 
pedestal because he ended his life not as a sonneteer in a 
garret, but like a retired business man. In the eyes of many 
people all this merely amounts to the apologies of damned 
souls. Idealists of this kind regard Shakespeare and 
Fielding as splendid accidents, and they point out truly 
enough that Johnson’s conversation which he gave away for 
nothing is likely to survive everything he wrote for pay. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett in a section of his new book, The Author's 
Craft,* plunges us back into this ancient controversy. 
Mr. Bennett approaches the question with that eager and 
luciferous common sense which he has brought to bear on 
so many controversial subjects, political and literary. As 
was to be expected, he defends the public against those who 
are more artistic than the artists, and he declares roundly 
that “an artist who demands appreciation of the public on 
his own terms, and on none but his own terms, is either a 
a god or a conceited and impractical fool.” He shows 
considerable daring in citing as his model pot-boiler George 
Meredith. ‘‘ George Meredith,” he writes, “ before anything 
else was a poet. He would have been a better poet than a 
novelist, and I believe that he thought so.” None the less 
—so the argument runs—Meredith abandoned poetry for 
fiction as his life-work. More than that, he confessed in so 
many words to pot-boiling in order to support himself while 
he wrote the poems he wished to write. In 1861 he wrote 
to Mrs. Janet Ross in regard to a projected poem: “I am 
engaged in extra pot-boiling work which enables me to do 
this.” Here, surely, the proof is complete that it is not 
beneath even an Olympian to pot-boil. 

But the question cannot be settled quite so simply. There 
are a dozen different ways of pot-boiling, and Meredith’s 
example will not help us far forward until we know in what 
his particular kind of pot-boiling consisted. Pot-boiling 
may mean doing honest work of a different kind from what 
one longs to do (which is merely selling one’s goods), or it 
may involve the denial of one’s whole world of intellectual 
and imaginative truth (which is selling one’s soul). An 
example of the second kind of pot-boiling is the hero of 
Mr. Montague’s novel, A Hind Let Loose, who, with his 
tongue in his cheek, writes the leading articles in two papers 
of opposite principles. Even he seems to have preserved 
his soul in some mystic way—perhaps because, though he 
lied to others, he never lied to himself—and so the example 
is not perfect. But it will be generally recognised, I think, 
that, dangerous as it is for a journalist to become a paid liar, 


By Arnold Bennett. Hodder & Stoughton. 





* The Author's Craft. 
2s. 6d. net. 





it is still more perilous for an artist. Mr. W. B. Yeats has 
differentiated admirably between the honest and the 
dishonest kinds of pot-boiling in a letter to Mrs. Hinkson, 
published in her Reminiscences and recently quoted by Mr. 
Forrest Reid. When an unknown writer in London he 
wrote to her: 

Henley has recommended me to Chambers’s Encyclopedia for Irish 
subjects. I should rather like such work for the present, my great 
wish being to do no work in which I should have to make a compromise 
with my artistic conscience. When I cannot write my own thoughts 
—wishing never to write other people’s for money—I want to get 
mechanical work to do. Otherwise one goes down into the whirlpool 
of insincerity from which no man returns. 


George Meredith’s essays in pot-boiling, I imagine, were as 
innocent as Mr. Yeats’s. He became a tradesman as well 
as a visionary, but he did not trade away his vision. 

It has sometimes been questioned whether any really 
good artist ever ruined himself by pot-boiling. In the days 
of The Yellow Book poets wrote ballads about artists who 
had lost their souls by pot-boiling in order to save their 
families from starvation, but one wonders if the situation 
ever really occurred in the case of an artist of genius. Have 
there been potential Shakespeares and Tolstoys who have 
given us Silver Kings instead of Hamlets and East Lynnes 
instead of Anna Karénina? One may fairly doubt it. If 
one spends one’s life writing Silver Kings—and The Silver 
King, it is only fair to say, is an excellent piece of work of its 
kind—it is reasonable to assume that this about represents 
the level of one’s talent. It is a subject on which one dare 
not be too dogmatic. Would Goldsmith have given us 
another Vicar of Wakefield or a hundred new essays if he had 
not been forced by poverty to write books to order like his 
History of Rome? Somehow one fancies the world possesses 
Oliver Goldsmith in full as it is. One can hardly believe that 
a piece of him escaped while he was earning a living. This 
argument, I admit, is not conclusive, because one would be 
equally satisfied that one had Shakespeare in full even if 
he had never lived to write Hamlet. Still, I cannot help 
suspecting that the artist who is spoiled by having to earn 
a living is an artist of very skinny talent. Balzac’s genius 
survived the writing of much fiction of the Family Herald 
order—I take this fact on trust, I may say, as I never 
read Balzac’s pot-boilers—and Dostoevsky produced great 
novels groaning all the time under the money need which 
compelled him, unlike Tolstoy and Turgenev, to rush 
his work on the public unlaboured and imperfect. On the 
other hand, one has only to look round among the minor 
artists of to-day to see several who began with an artistic 
conscience which has now dwindled to the shadow of a pea. 
They have lowered their standard of writing year by year, 
and, in so far as this is infectious, it is the world’s loss 
as well as theirs. But their great failure is a failure of 
workmanship, not a failure to bequeath works of genius to 
the world. It is the men of talent, not the men of genius, 
whose work is irretrievably ruined by pot-boiling. 

What, then, are the limits within which an artist may 
pot-boil with a good conscience ? Clearly he is entitled to 
do any sort of honest work whatever provided it does not 
interfere with the communication of his ideas and his 
vision to his audience, whether the latter consists of his 
contemporaries, or a small minority of his contemporaries, 
or of much-abused posterity. When Mr. Bennett 
writes: ‘‘ Meredith subdued his muse, and Meredith 
wrote pot-boilers, because he was a first-class artist 
and a man of profound common sense,” he is obviously 
praising a kind of pot-boiling quite different in its nature 
from the kind we would have had if Mr. Yeats, say, early in 
his career, had decided for financial reasons to give up 
poetry altogether and write racing novels in emulation of 
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Mr. Nat Gould. The need of an audience may have led 
Meredith to express himself in prose rather than poetry 
—though I, for one, believe he was a novelist as well as 
a poet by doom—but this was a change of medium, not 
a corruption of his vision. Meredith kept hoping against 
hope for an audience for his verse, but, for the most part, 
he was content to communicate his genius in the form which 
made the most vivid appeal to the imagination of his age. 
He writes whimsically of his craving to express himself in 
verse in one of his letters to Admiral Maxse : 

Truly the passion to produce verse in our region is accursed. I ask 
myself why I should labour, and, for the third time, pay to publish the 
result, with a certainty of being yelled at, and haply spat upon, for my 
pains. And still Ido it. At heart, it is plain, I must have a remainder 
of esteem for our public ; or I have now the habit of composition, which 
precipitates to publishing. I scorn myself for my folly. Where he 
gets no audience a spouting Homer would merit the Cap and Bells. 


This letter, written in 1888, when Meredith was 55, conjures 
up the picture of anything but an artist ready to turn pot- 
boiler at the slightest temptation. On the other hand, the 
last sentence reinforces the point which Mr. Bennett is so 
fond of making in his book, that the artist must respect not 
only himself but his audience—must tenderly consider its 
preferences, its capacities, even its prejudices. His book, 
argumentative, didactic, original, and business-like in its 
idealism, is in one aspect simply a vindication of the public 
as the collaborator of men of genius in the production of 
works of art. It is an attractive theory. And certainly the 
public provides the novelist not only with his income, but 
with his materials—with everything, indeed, except his genius. 
Mr. Bennett’s summons to the artist—‘‘ Let him mingle 
with the public, for God’s sake ! ’’—stands out as a refreshing 
contrast to the misanthropic aloofness of a Flaubert. But 
the Flauberts are necessary too. They are, as Mr. Henry 
James has finely said, a sort of “‘ operative conscience ”’ and 
.“ vicarious sacrifice’ for authors in general. They raise 
aloft the standard of perfection, and under the inspiration 
not merely of their flesh, but of their spirit, men will, it seems 
certain, write better to the end of time. Rosert Lynp. 


AN IRISHWOMAN 


T is her grief that in her grief one source of comfort 

] must forever be closed to her. 

It is not so with all her race. Two miles away, on 
the other side of the hill, lives another woman, Irish also, 
who said last autumn, “ I’m proud to have two sons fighting 
for the Empire—proud!” and who, even after that dark 
January day was able to say through her tears, “ But I’m 
prouder than ever.” 

For her there can be no such comfort. 

Since the telegram came she hasn’t crossed the hill to 
see her friend. She would be expected, she knows, to show 
the same feeling of sad pride ; she would hear her perhaps 
say, ““ Who dies if England lives?” And then she -might 
suddenly lose her self-control and say cruel, violent things— 
things she doesn’t really mean, things he would have hated 
her to say. 

_ Not that they two—brother and sister—had wasted their 
time or energy in hating England; simply, it was seldom 
in their thoughts. They came of a stock that had always 
spent itself for Ireland with a lavish hand. Their grand- 
father had died, worn out, the year after the Famine year, 
but it proudly shone in the annals of the family that of their 
three thousand tenants not one had perished from hunger 
or fever. Their father in the years of the land trouble had 
split up his land among his tenants, reserving for his own 
use only a couple of hundred acres. The ring of prosperous 
farms around Cummeen bore witness to his generosity. 


When, late in life, he married, he sometimes regretted that 
lavishness of {his early years, but neither his son {nor his 
daughter would have cared to have had things different. 

The old serving spirit beat up strongly in the young genera- 
tion. She—for she was many years older than her brother— 
caught the flame of the Irish renaissance first, but as he 
grew older she taught him all that it meant to her,’ this 
new movement in which poet and peasant were to combine 
to give their best to their country. He, too, flared to the 
torch. In vain Canadian cousins held out welcoming hands, 
he renounced all ideas of a career—splendid though it 
promised togbe—there. It was to be Cummeen, but 
Cummeen made more perfect than it had ever been before, 
a Cummeen that would be a model to the country-side, a 
Cummeen that would call for years of hard learningjon his 
part. 

She rejoiced in his decision. She could not count it a 
sacrifice. It meant for her, indeed, some years of loneli- 
ness when she must stay on alone in the big house after 
their father died and before her brother felt competent for 
the task of re-making Cummeen. But it was loneliness 
gladly borne, for even from a distance he could direct and 
she could work. It was her pride to follow out his instruc- 
tions to the minutest detail, to break down the wrong 
old-fashioned ideas of the labourers, to prove the new, 
strange method a success. The country people used to 
say she had a “lucky hand” with cattle and crops, but 
she’d only smile back and say, “ Ah, wait till my brother 
comes home ! ” 

He would be back very soon now. After Christmas he 
could consider himself sufficiently equipped to undertake 
the management of the place. After Christmas he would 
be ready to throw all the experience and learning of years 
at Ireland’s service. Those last summer holidays at Cum- 
meen flashed by in a whirl of plans and schemes for the 
spring. 

The war came across their plans like an iceberg sailing 
suddenly into a sunny bay, freezing and blighting every- 
thing. The stupidity of the war, the waste——just when he 
was ready to get to work ! 

He raged at the futility of it. He wouldn’t—daren’t— 
admit at first that it could be Ireland’s quarrel. After a 
few weeks—still raging—he joined the Army. 

She felt he was right to go, and perhaps now that he had 
gone she would feel some pride and enthusiasm in the deeds 
of the Empire. She ought to, she knew. There were no 
reasons—except the most far-fetched—why she shouldn’t ; 
and yet week by week the sufferings, the young lives blotted 
out, brought her nothing but profound, passionate regret. 

No ray of patriotism lighted that cloud. 

Did such a ray ever shine for him? She hardly could 
think so. A sentence out of one of his letters comes back 
to her: “ This isn’t a man’s life, soldiering’s supposed to 
be manly, I can’t feel it so—it makes me feel mean. . . . 
Thank God, we’re bound to go out soon; I couldn’t have 
stood this much longer. Lots of us feel this way, I’m sure, 
but, of course, we daren’t admit it—not even to ourselves. 
. . - Did I tell you Con Casey is in my company? We 
were talking of the Tree Field. He has a clever idea for 
draining the north corner, we must try it when I get back.”’ 

His thoughts were always with Cummeen. She com- 
miserated with him being under canvas during the rains of 
July. He wrote back: “I don’t matter; but I lie awake 
thinking of the hay. Whatever happens, don’t let the men 
get slack and discouraged. They must open it out on 
fine days, even if the weather seems threatening. . . 
anyway, it’s saved the turnips. .. . How are your flowers ?”’ 

She is kneeling in the middle of them, planting out 
seedling pinks. He loved pinks, and there was to be a 
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taick border of them next summer. A sudden nausea 
sweeps over her. The pinks fall from her hands on to the 
path. She will never grow pinks again, nor any other 
flower. Better to give over the garden to bishop-weed and 
wild convolvulus. Con Casey never can tell now his scheme 
for draining the Tree Field. Neither can tell. The hay, 
after all, was safely saved, but they were not saved. 

In the evening light Miskish Mountain stands up very 
large in front of her, seeming to spring out of the end of the 
garden almost. A sentence flits back into her mind, “ It’s 
a fine rugged place, one headland reminds me of Miskish. 
Maybe it’s the one we’ll have to storm. Fancy trying to 
charge up old Miskish! ... It’s moonlight and so calm 
to-night, but yesterday the gunfire was awful. . .. Some- 
one says that to-morrow we’re to try Suvla Bay.” 

Miskish, the Tree Field, Suvla Bay, Chocolaic Hill, Con— 
incessantly the names move through her mind in meaning- 
less procession. She has read and read again the news- 
papers, trying to piece together the accounts and discern 
just where he fell; read of the Maori, the Australian and 
the Sepoy found dead on the crest of the hill ; tried to thrill 
at that symbol of Empire and link it to the glorious bravery 
of the Irish regiments ; tried to get some sort of pride that 
will relieve this awful agony that tears at her heart. In 
vain. Like the pinks scattered on the path they lie—Con 
Casey, her brother, the flower of Ireland cut down on that 
harsh shore. Other countries, she feels, can well afford to 
throw away some young lives to prove their manhood ; but 
her country—Ireland ? Clinging, as it seems to her, 
desperately to a cliff face, slipping every year a little nearer 
extinction, can it afford a single young life? ‘ For us there 
comes no second spring.” All those long years of prepara- 
tion to end like this—Cummeen empty, the pinks dying on 
the path, the Tree Field undrained, the plans untried. 
And with all this grief and loss no throb of kinship with 
England’s Empire, no beat of pride for the cause for which 
he died. LENNOX RoBINson. 


Music 


OPERA IN ENGLISH 


NE day, sometime in the future, we shall no doubt 
O have English Opera as well as Opera, or what 
passes for Opera, in English. In the meantime 

the venture of Messrs. Thomas Beecham and Robert Court- 
neidge at the Shaftesbury has every prospect of being a 
popular success. Mr. Beecham is young enough to get his 
enjoyment out of the actual business of rehearsing and 
conducting anything operatic enough not to be called a 
musical farce, although, in truth, Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet 
Is a musical farce in only a slightly different sense. But Mr. 
Beecham’s reputation is too firmly based on works of the 
best class to suffer by the production of even Romeo and 
Juliet, and doubtless many people will be drawn to hear 
and see this opera simply because it is one of the most 
appalling productions that ever proceeded from the brain of 
man. To be frank, that is its attraction for me, for it is 
really fascinating to see with what rubbish a man can 
achieve fame. Gounod was not ashamed, was probably not 
even conscious of his terrible melodic garrulity. He, no doubt, 
thought it was inspired, silver-tongued oratory, and that it 
was essentially part of him is shown, forinstance, by Wagner’s 
reference in Mein Leben to Gounod’s “ nauseating” volu- 
bility as secretary of a Parisian committee. Had Gounod 
been less like a musical-box that has sprung a leak, had he 
been more restrained and self-critical—which, paradoxical as 
it may seem, means had he tried to write better music—he 
would to-day be unknown, for he had not the stuff in him to 
produce anything really great, and instead of being tickled 





and amused we should have been just bored. And yet 
those melodies of his which flow like water out of a tap 
turned on when the curtain rises have, if you can only get 
them alone one, or at most two, at a time, a certain fascina- 
tion of line, an alluring suavity to which we all occasionally 
fall. easy victims, especially in their alliance with vocal 
beauty and skill. I remember when about thirteen being 
always moved to the nth power of tears by the ballad in Faust 
sung by Gretchen at the spinning wheel, beginning “ Reigned 
a King in Thule once.”” This melody used to produce the 
profoundest melancholy in my heart, so that for the rest of 
the day (I would usually hear it at a mid-day rehearsal) I 
would eat nothing, refusing even cake in order to preserve 
the tragic atmosphere into which I had been transported. 
It might be argued that anything capable of so moving a 
child accustomed to hearing all sorts of music must have 
some real virtue, but one might partly admit that while 
totally denying virtue to Faust and Romeo and Juliet as 
Operas ; and as we are at the commencement of a period of 
violent reaction against Wagnerism and Music-Drama, and 
Melodic-Recitative, and all such works as Strauss’s Salomé 
and Elektra, it is as well to point out afresh to the public 
the utter nullity of the Romeo and Juliet type of lyrical 
opera. Our young students who are being induced by 
Messrs. Beecham and Courtneidge’s adoption of the French 
system of reduced prices to make acquaintance with these 
lyrical works in the theatre, excellently produced and sung, 
could not do better than try and write lyrical opera, if they 
only realise that they must avoid bringing back anything 
like the Gounod type. 

Of course, the stupidest pupil of the Royal College of 
Music to-day could orchestrate Gounod into confusion. 
The undisguised vamp in which he sets many of his twinkle- 
twinkle-little-star melodies if resorted to by an R.A.M. 
student would be the death of Sir Alexander Mackenzie— 
and possibly of the student. I mention these deficiencies 
more for the general public ; there is no need to tell them to 
musicians. But technical shortcomings are always the 
easiest to perceive, and I am not so sure that the emptiness 
and superficiality of Gounod’s operas on their emotional 
side is equally apparent. What makes me uncertain is the 
immense vogue of Puccini, who is not one tittle more sincere 
than Gounod, but who has picked up the big bag of tricks 
left on this earth by Wagner and empties them with glittering 
large-sized Italian tears into every opera house in Europe 
to the unanimous applause of the vulgar. 

What is wanted is to make Opera poetic, and truthful in 
the higher sense. There is a great chance now for young 
English composers. We have to endeavour resolutely to 
be ourselves: that is the first step. There is no hope for 
anything in the artificial imitation Wagner of Rutland 
Boughton and the Glastonbury school. All this “ Birth 
of Arthur,” Camelot, and Holy Grail fabric of fog and water 
Bayreuth is quite hopeless. After all there is a living 
England, a very real and intensely exciting Great Britain 
of the present. There is no reason why the soul of our 
country to-day with its extraordinary blend of the comic, 
the satiric, and the heroic should not be expressed in a new 
kind of Opera. A Satirico-Romantic Opera giving full scope 
to the spirit of Comedy and to Idealism. Opera of all the 
arts has the advantage of starting least fettered by the 
chains of Realism. Provided it be not a sham, it can throw 
Realism overboard in a new and more legitimate manner 
and express most potently the spirit of its time. I hope to 
return to this subject in another article. In the meantime 
I would advise everybody to go to the Shaftesbury, for the 
best cure for Gounod and Puccini, and all such, is to hear 


plenty of them when young, or at any rate before one is too 
utterly old. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


DO not remember that any of our meditative essayists 

I has written on the subject of Moving One’s Books. 
If such an essay exists I should be glad to go to it for 
sympathy and consolation. For I have just moved from one 
room to another, in which I devoutly hope that I shall end my 
days, though (as Mr. Asquith would put it in his rounded way) 
“at a later, rather than at an earlier, date.” Night after 
night I have spent carting down two flights of stairs more 
pooks than I ever thought I possessed. Journey after 
journey, as monotonously regular as the progresses of a 
train round the Inner Circle: upstairs empty-handed, and 
downstairs creeping with a decrepit crouch, a tall, crazy, 
dangerously-bulging column of books wedged between my 
two hands and the indomitable point of my chin. The job 
simply has to be done ; once it is started there is no escape 
from it; but at times during the process one hates books as 
the slaves who built the Pyramids must have hated public 
monuments. A strong and bitter book-sickness floods one’s 
soul. How ignominious to be strapped to this ponderous 
mass of paper, print, and dead men’s sentiments! "Would 
it not be better, finer, braver, to leave the rubbish where it 
lies and walk out into the world a free, untrammelled, 
illiterate Superman? Civilisation! Pah! But that mood 
is, 1 am happy to say, with me ephemeral. It is generated 
by the necessity for tedious physical exertion and dies with 
the need. Nevertheless the actual transport is about the 
briefest and least harassing of the operations called for. 
Dusting (or “ buffetting the books,” as Dr. Johnson called 
it) is a matter of choice. One can easily say to oneself, 
“These books were banged six months ago,” (knowing full 
well that it was really twelve months ago), and thus decide 
to postpone the ceremony until everything else has been 
settled. But the complications of getting one’s library 
straight are still appalling. 
* * 

Of course, if your shelves are moved bodily it is all right. 
You can take the books out, lay them on the floor in due 
order, and restore them to their old places. But otherwise, 
if you have any sense of congruity and proportion, you are 
in for a bad time. My own case could not well be worse 
than it is. The room from which I have been expelled was 
low and square ; the room into which I have been driven is 
high and L-shaped. None of my old wall-shelves will fit 
my new walls; and I have had to erect new ones, more 
numerous than the old and totally different in shape and 
arrangement. It is quite impossible to preserve the old 
plan; but the devisal of another one brings sweat to the 
brow. If one happened to be a person who never desired 
to refer to his books the obvious thing to do would be to 
put the large books into the large shelves and the small ones 
into the small shelves and then go and smoke a self-satisfied 
pipe against the nearest post. But to a man who prefers 
to know where every book is, and who possesses, moreover, 
asense of System and wishes everything to be in surroundings 
proper to its own qualities, this is not possible. Even an 
unsystematic man must choose to add a classification by 
subject to the compulsory classification by size; and, in 
my case, there is an added difficulty produced by a strong 
hankering for some sort of chronological order. There is 
nothing like that for easy reference. If you know that 
Beowulf will be at the left-hand end of the shelf that he 
fits and Julia Ward, the Sweet Singer of Michigan, at the 
right-hand end, you save yourself a good deal of time. But 
when your new compartments do not fit your old sections, 
when the large books of Stodge are so numerous as to insist 





upon intruding into the shelves reserved for large books of 
Pure Literature, and the duodecimos of Foreign Verse surge 
in a tidal wave over the preserves of the small books on Free 
Trade, Ethics, and Paleontology, one is reduced to the 
verge of despair. That is where I am at this moment ; 
sitting in the midst of a large floor covered with sawdust, 
white distemper, nails, tobacco-ash, burnt matches and the 
Greatest Works of the World’s Greatest Masters. For- 
tunately, in Ruskin’s words, “ I don’t suppose I shall do it 
again for months and months and months.” 


* * * 


There is at least some solace in the thought that I shall 
aequire very few new books during the next six months. 
The autumn season to date has produced very little worth 
noticing except a few novels by “ established authors ”’ and 
the prospects for the coming months are very unpromising. 
Almost all the publishers have drastically cut down their 
lists ; in the case of one most eminent firm the autumn list 
is only a quarter of its usual length. Generally speaking, it 
will be found that those firms which boldly pushed on with 
their books last year are doing very little this autumn, and 
that those who held up a large number of their publications 
in the early War Panic are unloading fairly freely. One or 
two firms are turning out as many books as ever; but their 
output consists almost entirely of light novels. Emerging 
from my domestic debris on two or three occasions this week 
I have looked up a few publishers of my acquaintance. 
They all sing the same song: things are almost unpre- 
cedently dead. For a long time War-Books sold freely. 
But even those of us who are most seriously concerned about 
the defects of the Germans cannot go on for ever reading 
the same things about Huns, Kultur, General Bernhardi, 
and the Devil. The one class of war-books for which there 
is still a good demand is the class which deals with the 
nature of the settlement to be arrived at when the fighting 
is over. Bad novels are selling fairly well, and the infini- 
tesimal sales of poetry are rather less infinitesimal than usual 
—the public appears to share the view of the Times that the 
medium of verse is peculiarly appropriate during periods of 
crisis. But serious books, learned books, and books which 
are comprehensively classified as Belles-Lettres are very 
little in demand. They call, perhaps, for a concentration 
of mind that people are unable to accord at a time when it 
requires an effort to go three whole hours without buying a 
newspaper. Things in this respect will, beyond all question, 
remain unchanged until the Peace Congress meets. 


* * * 


I remember a long time ago referring to a laudable French 
endeavour to translate Meredith’s Love in a Valley, and, I 
think, to a not so laudable endeavour to make a French 
version of The Egoist. In a letter to the Chicago Dial 


.Mr. Benjamin Woodbridge gives some amusing extracts 


which he has collected from this latter. ‘* Malady of same- 
ness’ becomes “ maladie de l’égoisme,” “ headlong trains ” 
becomes “ des longs trains,” “he ... had to throw over 
his Fellowship ” is transformed into “ il eut a jeter par dessus 
sa camaraderie.”” Meredith must be a hard nut to a trans- 
lator ; but it is a pity that the French public should have 
to take its ideas of our leading novelists from versions so 
hopeless as this one. I remember another French trans- 
lation of an eminent contemporary’s work in which a remark 
about a girl’s “‘ coming out ” was translated literally. What 
on earth his own phrase conveyed to the translator Heaven 
only knew, for I cannot suppose he knew himself. All our 
moderns have not had equally bad luck: Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Galsworthy, for instance, have all been 
admirably translated. SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
A Young Man’s Year. By ANrHony Hore. Methuen. 6s. 


The Soul of a Teacher. By Rocer Wray. Chapman & Hall. 
6s. 


The Call of the Cumberlands. By Cuaries N. Buck. 
Allen & Unwin. 6s. 


The return of Mr. Anthony Hope to what in Fleet Street 
we call the arena is in itself an event, even apart from the 
quality of the work with which he returns. It is some years, 
I believe, since he gave us Mrs. Maxon Protests, and that 
was one of those puzzlingly inadequate books with which he 
has, from almost the beginning of his career, chosen occasion- 
ally to confound his admirers. It was not his worst, but it 
seemed to come with the gesture which one always imagined 
to have accompanied his worst—a gesture of contempt. 
Mr. Anthony Hope is a little like Sulla—who, holding the 
Roman world in his hand, did not on the whole think it 
worth while to handle it. His gifts are amazing, and yet 
his best books remain almost as great a puzzle as his worst. 
It is as if, being able to do practically anything he chose, he 
has always just stopped short of thinking it worth while 
to put forth his whole strength in a supreme effort. His 
complete successes have been in the lighter kind: for 
instance, The Prisoner of Zenda. Of the Dolly Dialogues 
I am a most enthusiastic devotee. I am sure people forget 
how much of the very stuff and substance, mode and manner 
of our twentieth century wit is drawn directly or indirectly 
from that effervescent and delicate perfection ; but still, 
the Dolly Dialogues are not great literature. It is in such 
novels as Quisanté and The King’s Mirror that we seem to be 
on the threshold of great things: there is there a largeness 
of ironic understanding, a sensitiveness to the exquisite 
reserves of feeling, a power, a size, a profundity—and yet? 
I do not profess to say what is missing; but there is some- 
thing. 

A Young Man’s Year is rather a new departure. There 
is far less irony in the point of view, and what there is is of 
a much gentler kind. The method, too, is leisurely, friendly, 
quiet. There is little brilliance and little passion. The 
book is of a type more familiar to our fathers than to our- 
selves—but how good of that type! How umerring and 
minute is the comprehension of character, how lenient and 
genial and wise the judgment! How deeply the whole is 
transfused with a golden light, like an autumn afternoon ! 
That may seem odd, when the title is considered; and, 
indeed, Arthur Lisle is as youthful as most young men ; 
but the reader is subtly invited to tolerate rather than to 
share his ardours. We see him making a fool of himself 
—investing about a quarter of his capital in the production 
of a farce which he has never seen—fancying himself in love 
with a charming, sophisticated woman of the world, who is 
married to his cousin and intent on running away with a 
third person—we see him picking up the pieces and finding 
that he is not so very much hurt after all—we see some of 
his most extravagant follies accruing (out of the machine) 
to his ultimate benefit. He is exceedingly like all the 
ingenuous, shy, egotistic, generous, charming young men 
there are, and yet he is quite definitely himself. Far more 
impressive, if less moving, is the sketch—only a casual 
thumbnail sketch at that—of Sir Oliver Wyse, the calm, 
insistent seducer of the charming sophisticated woman. 
Oliver has another abortive “ affair,” and evolves, ultimately, 
to the recognition of his proper mate, by a process so subtle, 
so extraordinarily clear and true and unsentimental, that 
one is kept right through it in a state of wonder at the 
sureness and lightness of Mr. Anthony Hope’s touch. 
Altogether, in spite of its “ difference ’” in manner, 4 Young 


Man’s Year will stand very high among its author’s achieve. 
ments. Perhaps the most beautiful thing in it is the 
relationship between the old judge, Sir Christopher Lance, 
and Arthur Lisle. That attains completely the reality of 
tenderness without its fripperies: no isolated quotation 
could hope to illustrate its gradual charm. I give by 
preference a passage typical of the understanding aimed at 
in the book : 

Arthur tried hard to banish the element of amusement from his 
remorse. Although his behaviour in London might stand comparison 
pretty well with that of many young men of his age and class, yet he 
was really guilty on all counts of the indictment, and had so found 
himself by his own verdict before now. He had neglected his work, 
squandered his money, and declared himself the lover of his cousin’s 
wife. He was as great a si’. er, then, as the unfortunate woman 
herself! It was a bad record, thus baldly summarised. But what, 
in the end, had that bald summary to do with the true facts of the 
case, with the way in which things had been induced and had come 
about ? In what conceivable relation, in how remote a degree of 
verisimilitude, did it stand towards the actual history of those London 
and Hilsey days? Accept condemnation as he might, his mind 
pleaded at least for understanding. 

I have said it is this understanding which is aimed at : how 
completely it is achieved you must read the book to realise. 

The Soul of a Teacher might profitably be read—more, as 
a moral duty ought to be read—by everybody interested in 
English elementary education. I would not exaggerate the 
ills that the elementary teacher is heir to: for one thing, 
they differ from place to place : and of the many elementary 
teachers I have known, some had found in their profession 
a real and full happiness—opportunity, scope, fulfilment. 
But when I consider the infinite importance, the delicacy 
and laboriousness, of the task imposed on this class of the 
community—when I contrast the salaries on which they 
have to “ keep up a position ” with the salaries to be won 
in forms of business that have no ideals beyond money- 
making—when I think how the enquiries of their minds, 
their legitimate social and intellectual ambitions, are 
circumscribed and thwarted by the niggardly scale of their 
livelihood—above all, when I recall the contempt with which 
they are too often regarded, where honour is so plainly what 
they deserve—I confess I am moved to indignation. This 
tirade is not irrelevant to my criticism. It is part of it. It 
is evoked by Mr. Wray’s book (to which I have done an 
injustice by labelling the perusal of it “ a duty,” as if it were 
not, what it is, a pleasure). Not that Mr. Wray complains 
or “makes a case.” He is not “ propaganding.” He 
writes with a sincerity at once bitter and generous, and sets 
down only what he obviously knows. He is one of the new 
realists—the people who put the detail in from the beginning. 
But he is no mere imitator. He does the new realism 
uncommonly well. The minutie of childish suffering and 
aspiration are rendered implacably, faced with that intensity 
which is sympathy. So, when the boy grows up and his 
eager mind goes out to dreams of social reconstruction, of 
intellectual emancipation, of love—everywhere there is the 
same eager strenuous veracity, the straightforwardness, the 
humanity, the reality. To call a book a “ human docu- 
ment ” is to use a phrase outworn; but I can think of no 
other. The dreariness of the marriage, the reactions of the 
courtship, in these, too, the spell holds. Of the break from 
all that, the new fortune, the new life, which are glimpsed 
at in the end, I am less convinced ; indeed, frankly, I am not 
convinced at all. But one can forgive an inadequate end 
in consideration of so fine and honest, so simple and relent- 
less, a story. I have not mentioned style or characterisation 
as separate things: their excellence is contained in that; of 
the whole. 

The Call of the Cumberlands attempts a very difficult 
effect. It shows us a part of America where, apparently, 
the wildest lawlessness of the blood-feud still subsists, 
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modified only by a few concessions to the outer forms of 
legality, and it shows us, too, in contrast and alternation, 
the ordinary civilisation to which the hero, as it were, 
comes out—being by natural taste and gift an artist—and 
from which, after some vicissitudes, he returns. Two love 
stories, both natural and touching, are interwoven, and a 
happy conclusion is, without too obvious an artificiality, 
contrived. Altogether a skilful and exciting tale, conceived 
with warmth and naturalness of feeling and carried out with 
considerable wealth of novel and interesting local colour. 
GERALD GOULD. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
Forty Years in Constantinople. By Srr Epwin Pears. 
Jenkins. 16s. net. 
Journal d’un Habitant de Constantinople (1914-15). By 
EmiLe Epwarps. Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50. 

The East, we know on the authority of an epigrammatic 
diplomatist, begins in Vienna. If the authority were not so 
good, one might be tempted to disagree, and say that it 
begins in Constantinople. At any rate, the East is certainly 
nowhere more obviously Eastern than it is upon the Bos- 
phorus. Now there are three ways in which the European 
ean understand the East. The first is the commonest and 
M. Edwards’ way : though he clearly knows Constantinople, 
he always sees only the outward appearance of the East, 
its blazing suns, its incorrigible disorder, the veils which do 
not hide the “ Oriental beauties.”” M. Edwards’ Constanti- 
nople always remains the Constantinople of the cinemato- 
graph made in Paris. The second kind of understanding is 
rare, and no living Englishman probably possesses it in a 
higher degree than Sir Edwin Pears. It implies real know- 
ledge and understanding of men and events, of Eastern 
habits and psychology. That is what makes his rather 
disjointed reminiscences of Forty Years in Constantinople 
so remarkably interesting. But his knowledge and under- 
standing are so obvious that it is necessary to point out that 
he always looks at, and therefore understands, the Turk 
from the point of view of the European. He has not the 
third and rarest kind of understanding: he is always an 
observer ; he never looks at the Turk from the inside, from 
the Turkish point of view. An interesting instance of this 
may be quoted. In writing about “ bakshish” paid by a 
contractor who has succeeded in obtaining a Government 
contract, to a Government official, he notes the fact that the 
Turks draw “ a curious distinction between a present and a 
bribe.” He adds: “‘ I soon learnt that the distinction . 
was without a difference.” But the distinction is universal 
in the East, and there is a very real difference, if only because 
Turk and Egyptian and Indian and Malay all see and feel it 
as a moral difference. Nine out of ten Anglo-Indian officials 
would echo Sir Edwin’s sentiment ; yet probably every one 
of their Indian subordinates believes that it is not wrong to 
take a present which is and must be given after the receipt 
of an appointment or contract, but that it is wrong to sell 
an appointment or contract to the person who offers the 
biggest bribe. 

But, although Sir Edwin can never quite see the inside of a 
Turk, he has seen Turkey from the inside during the most 
eventful years of its history, and has known most of the 
famous and infamous men of that history. His book is 
full of good stories, and though it does not “ lift the veil . . . 
of the inner and unwritten history of Turkey and the Near 
East ” quite so high or so often as his publisher’s announce- 
ment might lead one to hope, yet it throws valuable light 
upon many questions of foreign politics. To an Englishman 
at the present moment no question can be quite as interesting 
as that of our public relations with Turkey, which are ending 





so disastrously in the bloodshed in Gallipoli. Everything 
which Sir Edwin has to say upon the subject, and even 
more his obvious reticences, confirm us in our view that we 
have here one of the most melancholy stories of incompetent 
diplomacy. Again and again he makes it clear that, as 
individuals and as a nation, we enjoyed a unique reputation 
in Turkey for fair-mindedness, honesty, and generosity. 
“* We have always been popular with the Turks,” he writes, 
and that popularity persisted down to the moment when 
German diplomacy forced Turkey into the war. But at 
no time was it so great, nor could it have been used for such 
good, as in 1908, when the Young Turks came into power. 
The ridiculous fiction that the revolution of 1908 was a mere 
conspiracy of denationalised atheists, Jews, and freemasons 
is once more exposed in these pages. The revolution of the 
Committee of Union and Progress was before everything else 
a national movement, inspired by that idea of Liberty which 

seems at times to have the power to sweep over great masses 
of men, whether they be French, or British, or Italian, or 
Turk, with a peculiarly cleansing and ennobling effect. No 
one can read Sir Edwin’s description of Constantinople in 

those days of July and August without seeing the pathos of 
that passionate desire for “* hurriet,”’ for liberty, equality, and 

fraternity, which swept over Moslem and Christian, Turk, 

Armenian, and Greek, even though it manifested itself in 

driving about together in hundreds of carriages, praying 
together in the carriages, and together cheering the Constitu- 
tion. It is pleasant, and at the same time distressing, to 
remember that it was during those days that we enjoyed our 
highest popularity, both with the Turkish people and Turkish 
Government. The remembrance is distressing, because 

as a nation we never used that popularity or our influence’ 
either for our own or for Turkey’s good. Never would 

disinterested help and friendly guidance from a British 

Government to a new-born nation have been more justified 

or better repaid. Yet, as this book shows, we never held 

out a helping hand, we allowed the Committee to struggle 

helplessly against the difficulties of the situation, we frittered 

away our influence, and finally allowed the competent and 

selfish policy of Germany to dominate Constantinople once 

more. Sir Edwin’s book shows clearly that the cause of this 
lay in the incompetence of our Foreign Office. His remin- 

iscences and stories are always kindly, but even he cannot 

forbear to speak plainly on what he calls “a somewhat 

delicate subject.”’ It is almost incredible that in the fateful 

days between August, 1914, and the entry of Turkey into the 

war we were represented at Constantinople by an Ambassa- 

dor and three secretaries none of whom had any experience 

of Turkey or knew a word of Turkish. “ The situation of 

our embassy under the circumstances was lamentable.” 

On the other hand, the Germans had “ a strenuous Ambassa- 

dor and a fully equipped staff of Turkish scholars to help 

him.” How was it possible for us to exercise or retain any 

influence in a country where many of the Ministers could 

only speak Turkish and we had no responsible representative 

who could speak a word ? It is the old story ; foreign politics 

with us are the preserve of a small clique, and our diplomatic 

service remains not the organ through which the nation 

keeps in touch with other peoples and nations, but a means 

for providing well-connected and wealthy young men with a 

vocation. We reaped the firstfruits of this system when 

Turkey joined Germany, and how far it has hampered us 

throughout the Balkans one can only surmise. 

Sir Edwin’s whole account of the revolution of 1908 is of 
great interest, and so is his description of the mysterious 
counter-revolution of 1909. He confesses, however, that 
it is not possible “ to speak dogmatically as to the causes 
of the futile demonstration of April 18th, 1909.” He believes 
it to have been a last foolish attempt of Abdul Hamid to 
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upset the Constitution and regain absolute power. The 
supreme futility with which the plot was carried out probably 
confirms Sir Edwin in this opinion, for he believes Abdul 
Hamid to have been as stupid and cowardly as he was mean 
and cruel. We think that he underestimates that justly 
abused monarch’s cunning in diplomacy, and that he errs 
with most people in being a little too hard upon him. There 
is a story told somewhere of Abdul Hamid which has en- 
deared him to us despite his proved ignobility. When he 
was sent to Salonica after his deposition, he took his fall 
and the change from his palaces to a small house with un- 
complaining courtesy. For some days after his arrival in 
Salonica he was depressed, and spent his time wandering 
in a melancholy manner from room to room of his new home. 
Then he cheered up a little, and for the first time asked 
whether a few of his things could be sent to him from Con- 
stantinople. The few things he wanted were his cows, 
some of his favourite chickens, and a few of his wives. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON 


Rosalba’s Journal and Other Papers. By Austin Dosson. 
Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


At the moment we are living so intensely in the present 
that even the events of the year before last have the faded 
charm that clings around a past age. As for the eighteenth 
century, we had almost forgotten that it ever existed. 
Mr. Dobson, however, proceeding serenely on his essayistic 
way, recalls us to the pleasant antiquarian interests of peace 
and reminds us that, although our sense of continuity has 
been temporarily shattered, a time will come when we 
shall once more find it agreeable to read and write about 
Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, Topham Beauclerk, Horace 
Walpole, Fanny Burney, and General Paoli. Mr. Dobson’s 
papers are as ample and curious as ever. The first of them 
deals with the life of Rosalba Carriera, the Venetian lady 
miniaturist. He has taken a good deal of trouble about 
it; but her life was as uneventful as her portraits were 
uninspired, and it is not usually so easy—even with the most 
elaborate search for lists of sitters—to make the life of a 
minor artist as amusing as that of a minor writer. Probably, 
however, this essay was put first (it also gives the title of the 
book) owing to the vaguely romantic atmosphere of the 
lady’s name. 

The essay on Prior’s “ Peggy” (the Duchess of Portland) 
is full of amusing trifles. That charming lady led an un- 
eventful life, but she was learned and original and universally 
loved. She kept tame hares and botanical gardens, and was 
a great collector; and she gave her children a unique 
governess who knew eight languages, but did not speak 
French. Mr. Dobson gives some details of the prices 
fetched by her collections of “shells, corals, minerals, 
insects, birds’ eggs, agates, crystals, china, snuff-boxes, 
coins, medals, seals, prints, drawings, jewels and precious 
stones” when they were sold by auction in 1786. Rem- 
brandt etchings fetched 28s. and Chelsea china (28 pieces) 
went for 30s. These investments, at these prices, were even 
better than new War Loan. There is a fascinating paper on 
Aaron Hill, whose greatest feat was the christening of his 
children Minerva, Urania, Astrea and Julius Cesar; and 
another on Madame Royale, the noble daughter of Louis XVL., 
who, as a girl, wrote on her prison wall in the Temple : 
‘Mon Dieu, pardonnez a ceux qui ont fait périr mes parents.” 
Streatham Place is full of sidelights on Johnson and the 
Thrales; and A New Dialogue of the Dead, a conversation 
between Fielding and his biographer, Arthur Murphy (the 
solemn translator of Tacitus), presents a close argument in 
a most entertaining form. But the best paper of all, 
perhaps, in the vividness of the glimpses it gives us at the 


past, is that on The Gordon Riots, though one could wish that 
it had been perfected by an even fuller presentation of the 
personality of the central figure. The one essay on an actual 
work of literature deals with Falconer’s Shipwreck. Here 
Mr. Dobson tends, perhaps, to exaggerate the recondite 
nature of his theme. Is it quite accurate to speak of it as 
“*Falconer’s now forgotten poem” and to refer to “ the 
general verdict the poem would probably receive to-day 
in any modern manual of English literature that con- 
descended to notice it”? Surely a mention of it is as 
inevitable in a manual of English literature as a mention of 
the Fleece or Blair’s Grave. Why, the literary historians 
will not even let Blackmore and Glover die; and, dull as 
The Shipwreck is, it cannot compete with Leonidas. Not that 
we complain that a kind of immortality is conceded to these 
people : it is always interesting to read, and to read about, 
authors famous in their own day and deservedly neglected 
by posterity. No man writes about such people more 
winningly than Mr. Dobson, and if he composed fifty volumes 
of essays we should always be ready for the fifty-first. 


CANON BARNETT’S SOCIALISM 
Practicable Socialism. By Canon and Mrs. Barnett. 


Longmans. 6s. net. 
Mrs. Barnett has done well to retain the old title for a 
new series of Essays—written, three-quarters of them, by 
Canon Barnett, mostly during the last years of his life— 
even though by so doing she risks the volume being 
mistaken for a new edition of the work with the same title 
that was published in 1888. In these dark times, when the 
ideal of human brotherhood seems an empty myth, it is good 
to be reminded of a personality whose whole life, emotional, 
intellectual, and practical, was one long testimony to the 
saving grace of the Socialist faith. For Canon Barnett, 
unlike the Charity Organisation Society, constantly de- 
manded all the Socialism—that is to say, all the genuine 
equality of circumstances—that could possibly be put into 
Acts of Parliament, or into the administration of our public 
authorities, or into the operation of voluntary associations, 
though he balanced his faith in Collectivism by an insistence 
that this choice of equality should be expressed also in the 
personal life of the believer. Hence his persistent advocacy 
of increased public expenditure on health, housing, educa- 
tion, old age pensions, recreation and schemes for the train- 
ing and setting to work of the unemployed. Hence, too, 
his obiter dictum, ‘“‘ God loveth the cheerful taxpayer,” a 
substitute for the traditional “God loveth the cheerful 
giver.” This “ Practicable Socialism” could, he thought, 
be brought about only by men and women who had “ chosen 
equality ” in their personal lives. And here we find the 
motive for the establishment of Toynbee Hall, with its ideal 
of a common life shared by men and women of culture in 
the poorest district of a great city—a story told with modesty 
and vividness by Mrs. Barnett in her essay on “ The 
Beginnings of Toynbee Hall.” 

It is interesting to note running right through the latter 
essays of Canon Barnett (and summarised in the last one, 
published in 1912, entitled “ A Race between Education and 
Ruin ”’) a foreboding that the world was on the eve of some 
great trouble. Not that Canon Barnett describes any of 
the particular causes which are assumed to have led to the 
present colossal tragedy. What he felt, and most deeply 
deplored, was the tendency increasingly manifesting 
itself among individuals, classes and races to worship 
Power. ‘The people,” he writes in 1907, “ see power 
everywhere—power in aggressive personalities which heap 
money in millions, power in the laboratory, power in the 
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market place, power in the government.” This universal 
hankering after power, this desire to compel other individuals, 
other classes, other races, to minister to one’s own needs, 
and gratify one’s own ambitions, was, to him, the negation 
alike of the Socialist faith in equality and of Christianity. 
Where Canon Barnett differed from some other Socialists 
was that he attributed this disastrous human passion for 
power over others, not to an ignorance of political economy, 
not to an inability to understand the philosophy of “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” nor even to a 
forgetfulness of the “ Rights of Man,” but to the lack of 
religion. “* The people, for want of religion, are unstable 
in their policy, joyless in their amusements, and uninspired 
by any sure and certain hope ” ; and being unstable, joyless 
and uninspired they become the dupes of any man who 
tells them that what they need for their satisfaction is more 
power to compel others to do what they want. In a 
remarkable series of essays, full of subtle analysis, this 
fine teacher gives us his conception of the meaning of 
religion, both to the individual and to the community, and 
of the way by which this religion, in widest commonalty 
spread, may transform and ennoble the ends for which we 
choose to work. 


DENMARK 


Denmark and the Danes: A Survey of Danish Life, Insti- 
tutions, and Culture. By Wituiam J. Harvey and 


CHRISTIAN REpPIEN. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net: 


The Industrial Development and Commercial Policies of the 
Three Scandinavian Countries. By Pov. DracHuMANn. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


There is a tendency to assume that Scandinavia and 
democracy are almost synonymous terms. From the first 
of the volumes before us, however, we learn that Denmark 
has, during the last twenty-one ycars, passed through a rich 
variety of political experiences, just as it appears, on the 
evidence of Mr. Pov! Drachmann, that a complete recon- 
struction has been taking place in the economic life of the 
country, as of Norway and Sweden. The transition from agri- 
culture to industry is astonishingly rapid, and it is doubtful 
if the recent political history of Denmark can be matched for 
sheer variety by any other constitutionally governed country. 
From 1875 to 1894 she was ruled almost despotically by 
Estrup, a Conservative Premier who at no time had a 
majority in the Folketing. In 1908 there was the Alberti 
scandal, when the Minister of Justice was sent to gaol for 
embezzlement on a large scale. In June, 1915, woman 
suffrage was granted, and the Constitution gencrally recast, 
virtually with the unanimous approval of all parties. 

The feature of Danish life which more than any other 
evokes our admiration and envy is the organisation of agri- 
culture. The State education of the people in these matters 
began a hundred years ago, and is now at a stage which 
makes every Danish farmer a scientist. Co-operative dairies 
came into existence more than thirty years ago, and now 
own 81 per cent. of the cows in Denmark. The quality of 
milk and butter is the subject of careful study by subsidised 
Scientific Control Associations. The owners of 64 per cent. 
of the pigs in Denmark are banded together as members of 
co-operative slaughter-houses, and breed their animals so 
systematically that they can foretell, as Sir H. Rider Haggard 
has told us, the cost of a pig’s lifetime and the future value of 
itsbody at the allotted hour, in each case within a krone. Once 
every three weeks every co-operatively owned cow is in- 
spected ; its yield of milk, the percentage of butter fat, the 
amount of fodder consumed are analysed, and the surplus 





calculated. Every farmer, therefore, knows exactly how 
much he is making on each animal, and how much he can 
expect to make. As soon as a cow ceases to pay, it is fed up 
for the butcher. 

These facts, gleaned from Denmark and the Danes, will 
show that the work is not of the cuphemistically named 
“ travel-book ” class. The authors write from the inside 
and therefore do not notice the things which impress the 
casual visitor—such as the continual references to food in the 
conversation and the very greetings of the Dane—but, on the 
other hand, they tell us a great deal which the most observant 
tourist could well overlook. A very peculiar fact, for 
example, is that the State has now recommended, and is 
actively encouraging, the discarding of the commonest family 
names, and the invention of new ones. This must surely be 
an unique function of government. The authors might have 
mentioned, while discussing Greenland, that this colony 
recently started a literature in the native language with a 
novel entitled Singnactugac. References to Holberg as the 
‘“* Danish Moliére * cease to carry conviction after one has 
read a few plays by the former. 

In 1911 the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
initiated a study of the Scandinavian countries from another 
point of view. As Prof. John Bates Clark, the Director of 
the Division of Economics and History of the Endowment, 
apparently believes that the causes of war are to be found in 
“economic internationalism,” Mr. Drachmann was set to 
work in order, it would seem, to write an economic history 
of the three countries. But, having conscientiously written 
the history, he has refrained from formulating any theory as 
to the relation of peace and war to commercial policy. We 
should say that the utmost that could be proved from his 
historical and statistical data is that war does not necessarily 
follow a change of commercial policy. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Alfred the Great (848-899). By Bearrice A. Lees. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


The historical records of King Alfred’s reign and personality are 
almost too famous for recapitulation ; every Englishman, metaphori- 
cally speaking, wears Alfred on his watch-chain. Miss Lees has, how- 
ever, made a readable book. She has kept Alfred firmly within 
his Saxon setting. Her work, is indeed, more valuable and more 
ambitious as a picture of Alfred’s England than of Alfred. Her treat- 
ment of the king himself does not stray outside the conventional boun- 
daries. Indeed, it would be difficult to shift the values or vary the 
estimate—sealed by generations of handbooks, legends and chronicles— 
of Alfred’s patience, patriotism, learning, practicality, mildness and 
piety, the whole set off with a touch of priggishness, either characteristic 
of Alfred or imparted by the historians, and Miss Lees marshals her 
documentary evidence and arrays her facts about the Alfredian State, 
Alfredian society, laws and literature, picturesquely and with spirit. 
Altogether an excellent book, well supplied with interesting, if not very 
out-of-the-way photographs. 


The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861. By C. G. Woopson. 
Putnams. 8s. 6d. net. 


The history of the American negro, so far as it is known at all in 
England, is confined to the-later abolition movement and the remark- 
able development of the race in the half-century since the Civil War. 
Dr. Woodson illuminates the earlier period with a full and careful 
accumulation of fact. The beginnings of tuition came for the Negro 
when the Whites first felt the stirrings of conscience in regard to the 
religious darkness of the slaves. Attempts to instil the elements of the 
Christian faith without a measure of literacy naturally came to nothing ; 
hence the slave had to be given some little secular knowledge in order 
that his soul might be saved. The upward path of the coloured people 
was, of course, cruelly hard ; but, as Dr. Woodson shows, much more 
ground had been covered by the beginning of the nineteenth century 
than is commonly supposed. The book contains, in brief, the life 
stories of many Negro intellectuals before the war of liberation. It is 
done in workmanlike fashion. “ Reverend Stewart,” a form regularly 
used in naming the clergy, is inadmissible on this side. 
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THE CITY 
Se City is disappointed that Mr. McKenna has paid 


such scant attention to the arguments put forward 

by its spokesmen in connection with the excess 
profits tax. It is strongly felt that the case of young 
rubber plantation companies (an instance of which was 
given in these notes on the 2nd inst.) has not been dealt 
with, and that it is most unfair that some companies whose 
properties have only recently come into bearing should 
have to pay much heavier taxes than companies which 
were fortunate enough to reach the productive stage two 
or three years ago. The modification whereby a company 
is permitted to take as the pre-war standard of profits the 
average of its profits in any two of the three last pre-war 
trade years is an important concession in the case of com- 
panies whose profits fluctuate considerably, and in industries 
which during the past three or four years have passed 
out of a period of depression into one of prosperity or 
vice versa, such as the shipping industry, whereas it is of 
little assistance to an industry like, say, that of cement, 
which for years past has been in a depressed condition. 
Possibly some of these inequalities will be remedied in the 
working of the scheme; if not, there will be a growing 
volume of serious complaints—some of them justified. 
The varying incidence of this excess profits tax will give 
the clever people an opportunity of finding out which 
companies stand to gain most (or lose least) by the changed 
circumstances brought about by this tax, and to buy such 
shares, selling those which are most unfavourably affected. 

* * ~ 


The principal feature of the week in the Stock Markets 
has been the firmness of American securities. Railroad 
shares have now been caught up in the rise and have jumped 
several points. In spite of the Loan, the American exchange 
has weakened, and for reasons which have already been 
explained more than once ; this results in prices for American 
stocks being four or five per cent. higher in London than 
in New York. This circumstance has raised some bond 
prices also, until several American Bonds stand in London 
at prices which afford a return less than that given by the 
War Loan. This is a patent anomaly, and the British 
investor who continues to hold such Bonds as Kansas City 
Terminal Railway 4 per Cents., due 1960, when he can sell 
them at about 90}, Baltimore and Ohio Prior Lien 3} per 
Cent. Bonds, due 1925, when he can sell them at 974, Union 
Pacific First Mortgage 4 per Cent. Bonds, due 1947, when 
he can sell them at 101, and Southern Pacific 4 per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, due 1949, when he can sell them at 89, is very 
foolish ; for although it is conceivable that similar oppor- 
tunities may recur, it is not at all certain, and any recovery 
in the exchange is likely to send Bond prices down. As 
has been indicated in these Notes on more than one occasion, 
everything points to a considerable rise in the price of 
American railroad Common Stocks, but not so in the case 
of long-dated Bonds; which are much more likely to fall in 
view of the higher rates of interest that must henceforth 
prevail. 

2 ok * 

Probably the buoyancy of American rails has much to 
do with it, but certainly the tone in the markets is very 
much better. Every share which passes the price at which 
it stood when war broke out, strengthens the market, for it 
means that any bull position still open when the Stock 
Exchange closed in 1914 becomes automatically closed. 
Another favourable factor has been the strength of Canadian 
Pacifics. The optimistic speech of the President, Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy, at the recent mecting, closely followed by 
excellent crop news, has cheered people up, and at the time 
of writing the price is 177, which compares with the make-up 
price of 176 at the end of July 1914. Early this year the 
shares were as high as 177}, but they subsequently fell to 
1453. It is not usually popular to advise sales when a 
market is rising like vnis, but if I were a holder of Canadian 
Pacifices I would sell them now and reinvest the money in 
the shares of a shipping compauy making large profits, like 
Court Line at 25s. 3d. and Redcroft Steam Navigation at 
29s., or in a first-class rubber share like the Sumatra Con- 


solidated, mentioned in a subsequent paragraph. It sounds. 
more speculative, but really it is not. The War Loan keeps 
quite steady at about 973. People who wish to convert 
their Consols into War Loan will have to do so before the 
end of this month or they will. be too late. Japanese 
Government Loans continue to rise, and will probably do 
so for some time to come until there is again trouble with 
China. Home Rails are an exception to the generally better 
tone and are still drooping. Mexican rails are slightly 
higher on what is considered to be better news regarding 
that country. Shipping, oil and rubber shares are firm, 
all three industries clearly standing to gain by the war. 
It is in these three sections that investors will make money 
during the next year or two, as some slight set-off against 
the heavy losses incurred on their fixed interest bearing 
securities. 
* * * 

On September 25th last the Bekoh Rubber Estates was 
recommended in these Notes as a share worth buying, and 
it was stated that it would be surprising if, when the annual 
report came out within a few weeks, the company did not 
declare its initial dividend. This anticipation has been 
realised, for the report issued this week for the year ended 
June 30th last shows that the output was 220,175 Ibs., as 
compared with 124,851 Ibs. last year, and an estimate of 
210,000 Ibs. The number of trees in tapping at the end 
of the year was 90,000. The all-in cost, including all 
London charges and depreciation, worked out at Is. 2-61d. 
per lb., whilst the gross average price realised was 2s. 23d. 
per lb. The year’s working showed a profit of £8,688, and 
after deducting depreciation to the extent of £811, a dividend 
is declared of 7} per cent., and £1,040 is carried forward, as 
compared with £293 a year ago. At the time it was recom- 
mended in these Notes the share was purchasable at 
2s. 14d.; now the price is 2s. 2}d. The share seems worth 
buying at anything below 2s. 6d. 

* > * 

Whether it be due to good information or to good luck, 
the fact remains that each of the six rubber companies 
recommended in these Notes has .done very well. This is 
best reflected by the share quotations. On April 24th there 
were recommended here Pegoh at 34s. (present price 
34s. 74d.), United Serdang at 9s. 3d. (present price 9s. 6d.), 
Mapalagama at 2s. 3d. (present price 2s. 9d.), and Bukit 
Sembawang at 2s. 2d. (present price 2s. 8d.). On July 10th 
last two rubber shares were named as being attractive— 
viz. Serdang Central Plantations at 25s. 3d. (present price 
26s. 3d.) and Sungei Buaya at 27s. 3d. (present price 28s. 3d.). 
Properly to appraise the value of a rubber-producing com- 
pany’s share, one requires to be an expert, and although at 
the time of the last rubber boom four men out of five whom 
you met in a suburban railway carriage claimed to be experts, 
the awful slump which ensued seems to have reduced their 
numbers. I cannot lay claim to any special knowledge on 
the subject, beyond having written a short book on it over- 
night once during the boom, at the pressing request of a 
publisher who wished to be in the fashion, which did at 
least result in my learning in what part of ‘the world some 
of the properties were situated ; but one of the best-known 
brokers in this section of the market tells me he is convinced 
that the good companies are in for a period of prosperity, 
that profits on the present selling price of 2s. 6}d. per lb. 
are considerable, and that the wise investor does better to 
turn his attention to some of the higher-priced shares than 
to limit himself to the more speculative shares of the 2s. 
denomination. He considers that the best of the lot at 
the present time is Sumatra Consolidated. The capital of 
the Company is £100,000 in £1 shares, fully paid. For th« 
year ended April 30th, 1972, 10 per cent. dividend was 
paid; 1913, 15 per cent.; 1914, 10 per cent.; 1915, 20 
per eent. Dividends are paid in January, May and August. 
The all-in cost of production is below 1s. 1}d. per lb., and 
the Company appears to have exceptionally good soil, for 
its yield per acre is already 480 Ibs. as compared with an 
average yicld of about 300 Ibs. Next year additional trees 
come into bearing, and profits should be considerably 
inereased. The present price of the share is about 36s. 6d. 

Emit Davies. 
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UST PUBLISHED. 


POEMS IOLO ANEURIN WILLIAMS 


Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 
A collection of Lyrics and Occasional Pieces by a New Writer. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., % ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 











OPIES of Mrs. Sidney Webb’s 
monograph ‘English Teachers 
and their Professional Organisa- 


tion” (Parts I. and II.), published as | 


| Special Supplements to THE NEW 
| STATESMAN of September 25th and 
|} October 2nd, can still be obtained from 
the Publisher on receipt of 64d. per copy. 





HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 

plements dealing with particular subjects 
| of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
| NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
fj lished include : 


|] THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

i) RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

|| MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

|| THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

I] THE MODERN THEATRE. 

I} *COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

I] INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
WAR, Parts I. and II. (6d. each.) 


* Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, except the last 
named, are double price (1/— each). The issues of Feb. 14, 
1914, and Nov. 5, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 
of the Supplements only—** Co-operative Production” and 
“Common Sense About the War”—are available at 2/6 each 
from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 




















12th EDITION. TWOPENCE 
A New Revised and E nlarged Edition. 


FACTS FOR 
SOCIALISTS 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 




































COURSE OF LECTURES 


AT KING'S HALL. 
COURSE OF LECTURES entitled 
“The World After the War” will be 
| given at the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, by 
Bernarp SHaw, and Mr. and Mrs. Srpney 
| Wess, on Tuesdays, October 26th, November 
2nd, gth, 16th, 23rd and 30th. Chair will 
be taken at 8.30 p.m. The subjects of the 
Lectures will be as follows : 
1. The Illusions of War. seRnarp sHAW 


| Chairman : The Hon, Bertrand Russell. 
The War and the Spirit of Revolt. 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


Chairman : M, Emile Vanderveide 


2. 
3. The War and the Control of Wealth. 
4, 


SIDNEY WEBB 


Chairman: The Right Hon, Arthur Henderson, M.P. 


The War and the Demand for “ The 


| Servile State.” MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


Chairman : The Viscount Haldane, O.M. 
5. Diplomacy After the War. 
BERNARD SHAW 


Chairman : Miss Mary Macarthur. 


6. The Supernational Authority which 
will Prevent War. SIDNEY WEBB 


} 
| 

| Chairman : Mr. H, M. Hyndman. 

Seats may now be booked. COURSE TICKETS: Numbered and 
| Reserved Stalls, £1 Is. ; Numbered and Reserved Back or Gallery 
| 





Seats, 10s. 6d.; Upper Gallery Seats, 5/-, SINGLE LECTURE 

TICKETS : Numbered and Reserved Stalls, 5/-; Numbered and 

Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 2s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 1/-. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to THE SECRETARY, Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


A Fuil Syllabus of the Lectures will be forwarded on application. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 





inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 


of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 


in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 
TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 

TYPE WRITING. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. _ Tel. 
Central 1565. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AME diplémée demande correspondant anglais—membre de 
l' Enseignement de préférence.— Madame Cuartiar, Embrun, Hautes Alpes 


APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


4~NGAGEMENT wanted by trained woman worker now free. 
Accustomed to private and to orsanising secretarial work. Has had C.O.-. 
and other social work experience Apply Lennox, c/o Tue New Statesman, 10 


Great Queen Street, W.C 


FOR SALE. 
A PPLES, Dessert and Cooking, carefully packed in boxes, direct 
4 from grower. Cox's Orange Pippins, 30-lb, boxes, 8/-, 11/6 and 15/-, according 
to size, Packing and carriage free to any station in England. Other prices on 


application.—-L, Maupg, Great Beddow, Chelmsford 














NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 9th edition, 25 volumes, bound 


full morocco, gilt edges, £8 8s, Cost £40 Perfect condition.—Hoop, 18 
Wilson Street, Middlesbrough. 
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CARE OF 
BLINDED SOLDIERS 





The Secretary of State for War issued a statement, from which the following is an extract, 


on May 24th :— 


The War Office approves of the work of the Blinded Soldiers’ Care 
Committee, and is satisfied that this organisation will meet the 
needs of all those who may be blinded during the war. 


The work to which the above announcement relates is dealt with in the following letter 
from the Chairman of the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee, which appears in 


The Braille Review :— 


To the Editor of The Braille Review. 

Sr1r,—I venture to hope that you will permit me to 
tell them what is being done now that our arrangements 
are in full working order. 

We are happily settled at St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s 
Park, and our inmates are busy at work and at play. 
Special arrangements have been made which enable 
them to find their way about, both indoors and out, 
with a facility seldom encountered in the case of the 
newly blinded. On the linoleum-covered floors of the 
house are paths of matting, on the stone terrace paths 
of sheet lead, and warning signals, consisting of boards, 
are laid flush with the ground before steps, walls, trees 
and other obstacles. 

Each man spends two hours and a half a day at 
Braille reading and writing, and at learning to manipulate 
the ordinary typewriter. I cannot speak too highly 
of the devoted work of the little army of voluntary 
teachers who come here each day to give instruction 
in these necessary accomplishments. 

The men are making quite remarkably rapid progress 
in carpentry, boot-repairing, mat-making and basket- 
making. This rapid progress is attributable to four 
factors : 

1st. The excellence of the raw material—the men are 
healthy in mind and body, alert, bright and intelligent ; 

2nd. The spirit of emulation which exists among 
them, and which acts as a continual incentive ; 

3rd. The individual attention which is given to them 
in a degree which financial considerations, unfortunately, 
render impossible in the case of institutions ; 

4th. —And to my mind most important of all—the 
blind teacher. 

The feeling of helplessness and incompetence which 
must invariably be the outcome of sudden blindness is 
almost entirely removed by the fact that the men from 
whom instruction is obtained are men who have them- 
selves lost their sight. 

Our most advanced pupils become pupil teachers. 
They spend a certain proportion of their time in impart- 
ing the knowledge they have gained to beginners. 
This system is followed with regard to Braille reading 
and writing, as well as in the case of the industries, and 
has the most obviously beneficial results. 

New and spacious workshops are being erected, and 
additions are being made to the house which will enable 


ample and comfortable accommodation to be given to 
120 men. It is hoped that this will prove sufficient for 
all cases, for as the men who are about to lose their 
sight recover sufficiently to come to us, some of the 
earlier arrivals will have completed their training. 

The Country Life Section is proving a most interesting 
feature. Instruction is given in all branches of poultry- 
farming, in bee-keeping, and in market-gardening, and 
there are many simple and clever plans which enable 
the blind man to pursue these avocations with accuracy 
and ease. 

A dozen men are learning massage, one of the very 
few occupations in which even the most talented blind 
people can compete on equal terms with people who can 
see; indeed, the skilled blind masseur is very apt to 
take the lead. Skilled instructors have been engaged, 
a special gymnasium has been fitted up, and all the 
appliances are of the most modern and scientific 
description. 

The Rowing Club is growingly popular. On most 
evenings about twenty fellows go for a good pull on the 
Regent’s Park lake, and several of them are rapidly 
becoming accomplished oarsmen. We have been 
challenged to a race by the best Four of Worcester 
College, and we are hoping to give them a good tussle. 

Swimming is also proving very popular. The manage- 
ment of the St. Marylebone Baths have most generously 
placed their bath at our disposal for the men between 
12 and 1 on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, while 
the Committee of the Bath Club have been equally 
generous with regard to the use of their magnificent 
bath by officers. 

May I end by referring to the spirit of cheery optimism 
which is the keynote to the life at St. Dunstan’s ? The 
men are thoroughly bright, interested and happy. A 
recent writer referred to this place as the Palace of Hope. 
This name truly describes it, and I trust that it will also 
turn out to be a Palace of Brave Endeavour and Patient 
Achievement, carried to a point which defies the infliction 
of a blow as hard as any to which mortals can be asked 
to submit. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
St. Dunstan’s, Care Committee. 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 


The upkeep of the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Hostel is paid for jointly by the National 
Institute for the Blind, the Red Cross Society, and the Order of St. John. The National 
Relief Fund has given a grant to provide for the training and placing of the inmates in 


suitable occupations. 


A special fund is being raised with which to supply the men with typewriters and other 
apparatus, and also to pay the travelling expenses and board and lodging of near relatives who 
live in the country, and who are invited periodically to spend a few days close to their husbands, 


sons or brothers. 


Contributions are invited. They should be addressed to the Secretary, Blinded Soldiers’ 


and Sailors’ Hostel, St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 
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